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Editorial, 
BRAHAM LINCOLN is coming to be regarded, 
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on the rights and duties of those who are worthy to be 
free. His father and mother were to him nothing but 
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F ~ cepacia a a, Is it not time for due credit to be given to the step- 
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Why do not the women who are organized in patriotic 
societies take up the cause of Mrs. Thomas Lincoln, the 
stepmother and moral instructor of our great President, 
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Ir Mr. Brandeis should be confirmed as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Washington, that body will be marked 
in religious affairs by a wholesome heterogeneity. The 
Chief Justice is a Roman Catholic, Mr. Brandeis will 


4X stand over against him at the opposite extreme as a Jew, 

; ; * 44? and between will come the usual variety. Probably the 
143, range between the two extremes will include the liberality 
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Presbyterianism. In this country it is a new thing for a 
Jew to be promoted to a station of such high honor. 
In England it is a commonplace phenomenon. The 
Lord Mayor of London, the Lord Chancellor, and a 
Prime Minister, with others, have been Jews who have 
served their country without exciting animosity. Into 
the melting-pot of American life all nationalities, politics, 
and religions are being thrown; and the amalgam which 
will be the result, it is to be hoped, will be fit to take the 
stamp of the noblest patriotism and idealism. 
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THE Pirogoff Society, the leading medical society of 
Russia, has recently issued an interesting report concerning 
alcohol and prohibition. From a mass of facts it con- 
cludes that the cessation of the drink traffic in that 
country has contributed to a diminution of sickness, 
accidents, fires, suicides, and crime, and to an increase of 
industry and material wealth. A survey in the province 
of Penza has shown that only 14 per cent. of former 
drinkers had used substitutes for vodka, and that most of 
these substitutes were comparatively harmless drinks. 
The Society refuses to countenance the use of wine and 
beer. It urges a broadly based propaganda among the 
people, and suggests various measures for improvement 
in social conditions that should supplement prohibition. 
Touching the use of alcohol as a medicine, it infers from 
available facts that it is no help to the sick, but believes 
that there should be a thorough investigation of the 
question and that universities should interest themselves 
in it. In view of the significance of Russia’s action, these 
facts are especially interesting. 
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Tue Kaiser, in celebrating his fifty-seventh birthday 
on February 27, set free all civil prisoners in Germany 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty. This is a custom 
of long standing in the world. Monarchs have done it 
from time immemorial, often for criminal prisoners. It 
is not a highly civilized custom, for it tends to under- 
mine that bulwark of the state, civil law. Either those 
prisoners just liberated were innocent or they were 
guilty. If they were innocent, the legal and judicial 
system which incarcerated them was defective; .if they 
were guilty, the hands of justice were weakened in the 
land by being overruled. So far as the liberated prisoners 
themselves are concerned, they may not have gained 
greatly, for they are to be put into the army. Would 
all of them, if consulted, be grateful for the change? 
The frying-pan was hot, but the firing-line is hotter, 
and its temperature is likely to go even higher; but the 
dyed-in-the-wool German citizen, even though a prison- 
inmate, will not rebel: he will accept either the prison 
or the battlefield, according as the state—in the person 
of the Kaiser—shall graciously decree. He has been 
taught all through his life that the individual is of but 
little account, but the state is all-important. 
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“THE defects and dangers of journalism, which nearly 
every one sees but editors, and which it would be well if 
editors saw oftener,’’ is a remark quoted from Godkin, 
which is less apposite to-day, perhaps, than it was a 
generation ago, when Charles A. Dana said: ‘I have 
always felt that whatever the Divine Providence permit- 
ted to occur, I was not too proud to print.’ Chester K. 
Lord, who recently retired from the managing editorship 
of the Sun, eschews hiding behind a convenient notion of 
Deity, and confesses: ‘‘ Every editor knows that the more 
details of sin, vice, and crime you cram into a newspaper, 
the more copies of the newspaper will be sold. To give 
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the people what they want is the greatest temptation 
of the editor.” If only for its candor and lack of cant, 
this last word is refreshing above the other. It still 
keeps its eye on the business office, however. So long as 
the newspaper is first a dividend maker, the craft of news- 
paperdom will not rank as a profession. Service is 
is the heart of every great calling in behalf of humanity. 
That such a standard is fairly profitable is illustrated by 
a dozen notable newspapers. Figures computed in a 
limited field for a special purpose compel the hope that 
the schools of journalism will do their work increasingly 
well. Demoralizing news was twenty-three per cent. of 
the total; unwholesome, seventeen per cent.; trivial, 
twenty-one per cent.; and worth while, thirty-nine per 
cent. A few admirable exceptions among the newspapers 
of the country would make a better record. 
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Mr: BALFour in his Gifford Lectures brings out the 
radical impossibility of accounting for human nature 
by any naturalistic origin, such as a natural selection 
presents, and says that loyalties which are characteristi- 
cally human differ profoundly from loyalties which are 
characteristically animal. ‘‘The animal mother cares 
for its children, but never for its grandchildren. ... Al- 
truistic instincts may lead to actions which equal or 
surpass man’s highest efforts of abnegation, but the 
actions are matters of routine, and the instincts never 
vary. If the loyalties of man be also the product of 
selection, why do they not show a similar fixity? Plainly 
they do not. Man inherits the capacity for loyalty, 
but not the use to which he shall put it. . . . If our loyalty 
possessed as few ‘degrees of freedom’ as that of ants 
or bees, our social organization would be as rigid.”’ Yet 
it is such a rigid social organization whose excellence 
is looked upon as ahead of us rather than behind us, 
of heaven to be desired rather than of a lower world 
to be risen from, by those who think so much of the 
cost of freedom that they would take it away in the 
name of enlightened management. Some ideals of social 
perfection face backward toward brutal fate, and their 
heaven would be as intolerable as a jungle. The modern 
forms of Rousseau’s cry ‘‘ Back to nature” are as senti- 
mental and as unmindful of the real nature of nature. 


Lincoln’s Great Virtue. 


Each year the memory of Lincoln becomes more 
precious in human history. It is no blindness or con- 
centration of hero-worship that makes it so. It is the 
rising grandeur of his service and of his character that 
years reveal, as they take us further from him and at 
the same time bring us nearer to his essential greatness. 

We know him better and better because we get a per- 
spective of him and see his character in true relief. No 
idolatry affects us, no criticism disturbs our confidence. 
We have the true Lincoln. The privilege of centuries 
of time seems granted us as we foregather what will 
be thought of him centuries hence. The dignity of future’ 
ages descends upon our memory, and lifts us out of time 
into a range that life alone could never give. In Lincoln 
we vanquish time. ‘ 

Out of the familiar chapters of his life the mind naturally . 
gathers central characteristics and facts, and yearns to 
possess their secret spring. If one word could be the open. 
sesame into that great life through which we could see i 
all its quality and power, if it could define for us his 
great and radical virtue, we should search long and ~ 
carefully for that word. We go far toward such a word 
when we follow the line of character in perigee > to 
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any other. We instinctively tend toward this direction 
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of explanation as though by his own influence. All 
his greatnesses suggest such a root, all his powers show 
this ancestry. There is no word rich enough to grant 
us our wish, but there are two expressions which come 
as near as we are able to get to the germ of Lincoln’s 
character. In him was a singularly pure and _pro- 
portioned combination of good-will and good sense. 

His good-will was native, and sprung, like warm springs, 
from the depths of his nature. It may have been the 
product of discipline and experience, but its unfailing 
flow leads us to think that it was unacquited. ‘This 
statement stands the test of experiences which any lesser 
sort of good-will could not have endured. It never was 
found wanting in him. No bitterness in others found 
or provoked bitterness in him. No rancor, no political 
hostilities, no personal injuries, no enmities among those 
he was bound to recognize and oppose ever detected in 
him vindictiveness or brought retaliation or reprisal. 
When Seward handed him that memorandum, so long 
afterward kept secret in magnanimity, which conveyed 
the most injurious insinuations and the most unbearable 
condescension of interference, Lincoln’s reply was as 
pure from offence as a maiden’s eyes. When McClellan 
snubbed him, left him waiting to see him and retired, as- 
sumed to ignore and contemn the President of the United 
States, Lincoln’s only comment was, ‘“‘I am willing to 
hold McClellan’s horse if he will only win victories.” 
That Chase, while in the Cabinet, had indulged an am- 
bition disloyal to the President, and had followed ‘the 
lust for office into opposition to his chief, made not the 
least hindrance to Lincoln’s appointment of him to the 
Supreme Court. Military rules and exigencies could 
not get him to sign death-warrants, however clear the 
guilt of sleeping sentinel or deserter. He thought a 
soldier would be more likely to do his duty alive than 
dead. “‘Must I shoot the simple-minded soldier-boy 
who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of the wily 
agitator who induces him to desert?” he wrote. The 
expressions in his inaugural addresses which might in 
another be considered conventional, and mere deference 
to proprieties, were in him the outcropping of his spon- 
taneous and genuine disposition. “‘With malice toward 
none, with charity for all,’’ was a description of what he 
actually felt, not a mere counsel of what men ought to 
feel. His biographers sum up their estimate of him by 
saying that ‘“‘Benevolence and forgiveness .were the 
very basis of his character.’’ ‘The more his behavior is 
studied, and his innate nature understood, the more 
this is recognized as literally and entirely true. That 
it was so true of him in the position he held, and through- 
out the unparalleled strain of his experience, is a shining 
fact of the first magnitude in human history. 

That such virgin good-will did not betray him through 
innocence, and did not fall victim to a weakness which 
good-will not seldom shows, brings us to that saving 
grace of common sense which his name will always 
represent. It preserved itself without contradiction 
through all which is usually counted incompatible with 
good-will. His love of his enemies could never be im- 
pugned, but it never showed a yielding to them or the 
least tolerance of that which kept them enemies. He 
conducted the nation through four years of civil conflict, 
whose magnitude then staggered the world, and whose 
crises made stout hearts quail and led strong minds to 
hunt for compromise. But never Lincoln’s. On the 
great battlefield of the war he saw in the lives lost there 
lives given that that nation might live, and declared 
that it was for the living to be dedicated to the un- 
inished work which they who fought there had thus 
ar so nobly advanced, and to “‘highly resolve that these 
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dead shall not have died in vain.” Toa group of ministers 
who came to tell him what he ought to do, and who claimed 
for their counsel that it was a revelation from God, he 
replied by asking them whether it was not likely that 
if God had a revelation to make he would make it to 
him rather than to them,—a standing rebuke to all 
prophets who cover with their mantle a multitude of 
presumptuous sins. The good sense was married so 
closely to the good-will that neither can be thought of 
apart from the other. Together they entered into all 
his judgments, so that it was possible to say of him that 
“his most valuable faculty was rare ability to divest 
himself of all feeling or passion in weighing motives of 
persons or problems of state.’’ That one could never 
doubt the genuineness and sufficiency of the good-will 
made the good sense safe from attack; and that the 
good sense was always in authority saved the good-will 
from suspicion of anzmic or invertebrate benevolence. 

The memory of Lincoln is a tonic for the times. ‘The 
knowledge of what he did, the spirit in which he did it, 
and the poise he kept, the distinct and unyielding pact 
with reality, come clear and transparent from his epoch 
to ours. Into our currents, turbid with disputation and 
inconsistency, may its powerful stream run far, so that 
we may drop our buckets into waters that are untainted 
and satisfying. 


The Children’s Church. 


There is a vital objection to the teaching of religion 
in the public schools. The simplest formulas given as 
lessons or oral instruction have excited violent objection, 
even passion, among the sects. The plan, therefore, pro- 
posed, to leave religious instruction in the hands of the 
various churches, who call together the children of their 
members and attendants for a few hours of religious 
teaching, does away with the main objection while it 
may be open to others. 

This instruction is to be supplementary to the Sunday- 
school, which occupies a separate sphere and does not 
concern itself much with dogmas and tenets. It is a 
new form of catechising, however, more simple and direct 
than the old style. The difficulties that suggest them- 
selves seem to rest with the present conditions of religious 
belief in the minds of people who though in good and 
regular standing in the church to which they belong have 
still their secret doubts as to dogmas which though 
much disregarded are supposed to underprop the church. 
Do they wish the tender minds of their children to imbibe 
principles and traditions which they themselves have 
begun seriously to question? But how is the orthodox 
church to seriously instruct the children of the parish in re- 
ligious truths without imparting such professed doctrines? 

The Catholics and Episcopalians frankly meet the situ- 
ation in preparing their young people for the first com- 
munion and confirmation. But the instruction, from 
what we know of it, is not crucial. It does not often lead 
the child to what is called conversion. It is mainly 
another tie by which the hold of the church upon the 
young is strengthened. People who are themselves un- 
certain as to accepting all the teachings of the church 
to which they belong may not care to have their children 
imbibe doctrines they cannot understand except per- 
functorily, and may deem it better that the child should 
wait until old enough to reason on these serious and pro- 
found subjects. 

Church instruction of the orthodox type must neces- 
sarily be dogmatic. It differs from Sunday-school inso- 
much as the latter is mainly moral and pictorial, and 
avoids creedal exposition and positive statements of faith. 
But if the church undertakes the direct teaching of the 
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young, creeds, doctrines, beliefs, clean-cut and decisive, 
must, it would seem, be dealt with. Each church, if the 
system is adopted, must follow in the wake of the Catholic. 
in systematically imparting instruction. 

But the young mind is incapable of grasping abstract 
The words may be rightly learned, but the 
meaning escapes. The ‘Trinity, the incarnation, the 
atonement, foreordination, are theological units too diffi- 
cult for the young mind to digest. The religious teach- 
ing of the young, to be effective, would necessarily resolve 
itself into a new system directly adapted to the compre- 
hension and sympathy of the immature. A spiritual re- 
ligion, appealing and simple, based on love, human service, 
noble ideals, and the higher moral and spiritual verities, 
ought to be of inestimable value, for undoubtedly thou- 
sands, if not millions, of children do grow up without 
true religious teaching, without guidance, when the relig- 
ious sense is opening at a critical period of their young 
life, and when guidance of the right kind is so much 
needed. 

It is strange that Protestantism has so long neglected 
the training of the child mind in the ways of higher 
truths at a time when it is plastic and ready to receive the 
imprint of all that appeals to its susceptible nature. No 
wonder the churches dwindle when so little is done to 
bind the child to the church home,—the home it has never 
learned to love, because it has been a stepchild within 
its walls. But it is stranger still that the liberal church, 
with a faith so perfectly adapted to attract and hold the 
young, has never thought of establishing a children’s 
church as an annex to the adult establishment that deals 
with themes the young mind cannot grasp. Such a 
church would be the feeder of the mother society. It 
would hold the young to their allegiance, it would incor- 
porate them in the religious society in which they were 
born. 

It is the complaint that many young people born in the 
freedom of the liberal faith have strayed away to other 
societies that offer greater allurements of music, ritual, 
and social advantages. ‘The children’s church would take 
a lesson from these in attractiveness and the warmth of 
welcome. It would offer services in which the young 
would delight because of their beauty, simplicity, and 
charm. One such centre of light and leading in a city 
or large town would by its genuine attractiveness draw 
in many with no church affiliations and thus spread an 
influence like a light upon a hilltop to save not only the 
children of the rich but of the poor and neglected classes 
from the evils of moral and spiritual neglect. People 
especially adapted to such work would be found to carry 
it on, for the demand generally produces the kind and 
variety of talent required. 

The children’s church would secure the interest and loy- 
alty of its little members by giving each and all a part 
to play. ‘They would not be mere figureheads, as in the 
grown-up institution, taken to church as a punishment 
rather than a pleasure, where they cannot understand the 
long sermon words, and are bored by the services and 
the restraints that seem to them stupid and tiresome; and 
the impression thus received often does not wear away 
in more mature years. ‘Thus the child is weaned from 
the institution that should win its warmest affections. 

Such a church for the children as one may dream of 
would be laid down on new lines. Music, art, all lovely 
embellishment, all exquisite symbolism, would be enlisted 
to win the heart and impress the imagination. ‘The beau- 


tiful truths of religion would be inculcated not as noisome. 


lessons quickly forgotten because not understood, but 
as impressive pictures and poems impressed upon the 
mind. Jesus taught his simple, untutored followers by 
rope, figure, and parable. Such would seem to be the 


true mathe of exciting as holding the interest c 
dren. ' 
The Sunday-school as an adjunct of the church is: 
often unsatisfactory because of its brevity. A single hour 
in a week given to this teaching is necessarily perfunctory 
and fragmentary. It is strange that it has never devel- 
oped into something more complete. Within a few years 
the teaching has vastly improved, and new methods have 
outgrown the old and inefficient system. Still, there 
would be ample room for the children’s church, for the 
feeling is, and undoubtedly it is to a great extent true, that 
the mass of our children is untaught in any system of 
religious faith. The public schools are debarred from 
such teaching; the family places the responsibility upon 
the church, the church upon the family. Many parents 
are incapable of imparting such lessons to their children. 
Hence the class that should be the first care of the state 
religiously, morally, intellectually, is the very class to be 
neglected. 

Is the children’s church a futile dream, an impossible 
figment of the brain, a hope that can never be realized? 
Then let us trust that something far better, far more 
feasible, may come to fill the need of spiritual training for 
the children, the wards of the nation. 
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Current Topics. 


ONE of the notable reform measures pending before 
Congress was advanced a step last week, when the House, ~ 
by a vote of 336 to 46, passed the so-called Keating Bill, 
which aims to mitigate the evils of child labor by exclud- 
ing from interstate commerce any manufactured product 
made wholly or in part by children less than fourteen 
years old or by children between fourteen and sixteen 
who work more than six eight-hour days in the week. 
The bill was bitterly fought by the representatives of 
certain manufacturing interests in the Southern States 
and elsewhere, and the opposition was prepared to renew 
the fight against the proposed legislation in the Senate. 
The discussion in the press of the pending measure, and 
the objections of its opponents, appeared to reveal a wide- 
spread conviction that child labor represents one of the 
evils of American civilization, and that the only preven- 
tive measures that would be effective should be of national 
and not of State-wide scope. It was hoped by the advo- 
cates of the Keating Bill that the overwhelming senti-: 
ment in its support in the House could not fail to exert a 
convincing influence upon the Senate. 
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THE danger of a defeat for the child-labor bill in the 
Senate lay not in a roll-call, but in committee action 
which might hold it back indefinitely and thus prevent 
it from coming to a vote in the present session. ‘The 
measure was passed by the House last year, after a thor- 
ough discussion of its provisions, but the Senate refused 
to bring it to a vote. It is believed that some of the 
Senators from the Southern cotton manufacturing 
States will attempt to repeat their tactics of last year. 
Accordingly, the friends of the bill in the senior ears : 
are making preparations to force the contest upon it in 
the open, in order that there may be a record of votes. 
In such an event, there is reason to believe, the refoes m 


sentiment in the South has undergone a great c 
on the issue, and the proponents of the ahettican 
child labor rely upon a strong popular demand i 
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ermination of the Presidenit’s int Pies the 
est last week the impression was allowed to 
from quarters close to the administration in Wash- 
ington that Mr. Wilson’s pleading for preparedness 
_ had been met with a notable response through the terri- 
tory which he traversed. At the same time it was evi- 
dent that the opponents of the President’s policy in 
Congress are more determined than ever to contest the 
_ administration programme at every step, with especial 
_ reference to the plan for the creation of a defensive body 
to be designated as the ‘‘Continental Army.” ‘The com- 
; promise project advanced by the Democratic opponents of 
; 
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e “Continental Army”’ is a slight augmentation of the 
regular army and the development of the national guard 
of the various States into an effective military body by 
the federalization of the militia. In all his public appear- 
ances in the eight States which the President toured, the 
numbers and the spirit of the crowds who heard him in- 

dicate at least a widespread interest in the subject which 
: he sought to bring before the people by a personal plea 
as one of the great issues of the hour. 
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THE nomination of Louis D. Brandeis for the vacant 
associate justiceship of the United States Supreme Court 
has precipitated an animated controversy in the mem- 
bership of the Senate as well as in the press and even the 
pulpit. In behalf of Mr. Brandeis, whose legal ability 
none of his critics seem to doubt, it is pointed out that 
in a remarkable period of social and industrial adjustment 
he has stood effectively for social justice, that his activi- 
) ties in support of the aims of such public bodies as the 
) Interstate Commerce Commission and the government 
agents who have been intrusted with the conservation of 
the public domain have earned him the sobriquet of “the 
people’s lawyer.” His opponents, on the other hand, 
question his fitness for the office on the ground that he has 
been a special pleader for so long that his judicial quali- 
ties may have been impaired by the mental attitude of the 
| arena. ‘here is a disposition, too, in some quarters to 
__ ascribe at least a part of the opposition which his nomina- 
tion has developed to the fact that he is a Jew—the first 
of his race to be selected for membership in the highest 
tribunal of justice in the land. 
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‘Tue Far Eastern situation entered into a new phase last 
week by the presentation at Pekin of the Japanese demands 
which were left in abeyance at the time when China 
last year assented to the conditions imposed by her neigh- 
bor. ‘The concessions now pressed by ‘Tokio include the 
appointment of many Japanese advisers to China in times 


Chinese police, the purchase from Japan of a proportion 

of the war munitions needed by China, and the partici- 
_ pation of Japanese in the management of Chinese arsenals; 
_ also various important railway concessions to Japan, and 
the right to establish Buddhist temples and schools in 
Japan. By many hostile critics of Japanese policy in 
‘China the seven demands now before the Foreign Office 
ekin are characterized as a broad step toward the 
ng of complete control of Chinese affairs in Japanese 
_ The Japanese « characterize their latest diplomatic 
at Pekin as a plan to modernize and strengthen 
: organization and imbue it with the power 
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of crisis, the appointment of Japanese as organizers of the © 
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of the Triple Alliance which Italy denounced last spring as 
a preliminary to the opening of Austro-Italian hostilities, 
the Italian Government construed the charges of bad 
faith brought against Italy as not applying to Germany, 
the remaining member of the Alliance. Since the begin- 
ning of hostilities on the Austro-Italian border, however, 
there have been repeated reports that Italy was on the 
verge of an open break with Germany. It has been 
reported also, from time to time, that German troops 
were taking part in the fighting in the Isonzo district. 
These rumors have been regarded as echoes of a strong 
demand among a section of the Italian people for an 
extension of the zone of hostilities, to include the chief 
partner in the repudiated alliance. ‘This demand, unless 
recent despatches from Rome are misleading, is now on 
the point of precipitating action. 
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Tue arrival of the British liner Appam in Hampton 
Roads last week with the officers and crews of seven 
other British merchantmen aboard, and in command of 
a small German prize crew, furnished one of the romantic 
incidents of the war. The Appam and the other captured 
British vessels which were destroyed at sea are believed 
to be the initial victims of a new raid upon British com- 
merce, carried on by commerce destroyers of the latest 
and most powerful type yet devised by German con- 
structive skill. The captor of the Appam is believed to 
be the Moewe, one of these new cruisers, which must have 
steamed out of the Kiel Canal and stolen through the 
entire British fleet that is guarding the Channel. ‘The 
Moewe’s exploit created intense enthusiasm in Germany, 
and the British press in the main paid generous tribute to 
the seamanship which had succeeded in outwitting the 
British guardians of the sea-ways. The Moewe is 
reported to be continuing her work against the British 
merchant marine. 


Brevities. 


True politeness is kindness kindly expressed. 


Nature is our great mother, but she makes us work for 
a living, and makes life easy only for savages, such as live 
in tropical lands. 


Theological journals under ‘‘orthodox’”’ patronage are 
admitting articles that fifty years ago would have been 
regarded as beyond the pale, even by conservative Uni- 
tarians. 


“We can never hear too much about Abraham Lincoln.” 
This sentence is the beginning of a book notice in the 
Spectator of London. It expresses a sentiment diffused 
throughout the wide world. 


Who and where were the men of genius who away back 
in the abyss of time before Homer and Moses or Adam 
invented language with all its wonderful variety and 
adaptation to the expression of thought? 


The Congregationalist reports that a friend once re- 
marked to Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., that he did not 
know whether to recommend him to put more fire into 
his sermons or more of his sermons into the fire. It 
was Dr. Tyng himself who told of it. 


All who try to raise money for charitable purposes 
know how prompt and generous is the response to real 
need. It is a pity that sometimes a single fraud dis- 
courages the ready giver and makes the way to relief more 
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difficult. In this connection the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce is rendering good service by its quiet investi- 
gations. 


Butler’s ‘‘Hudibras”’ is long, prosy, and almost un- 
readable, and yet the quotations from it in familiar 
use fill six pages of Bartlett’s Quotations. 


Liberty of thought and expression seems to people 
under forty years of age something to be taken for 
granted. They know nothing of the price paid for it 
by men and women fifty years ago. 


A successful man declares that he has been helped by 
two mottoes: ‘‘ Never do to-day what you can put off till 
to-morrow,’’ and ‘‘Never do yourself what you can get 
somebody else to do for you.” ‘The secret is all in the 
application. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Temperance Movement in Maine. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

There recently appeared in the columns of the Lewiston 
(Me.) Journal extensive extracts from the diary of Mr. 
Zadoc Long of Buckfield, Me., the father of Hon. John 
D. Long. I send you the following quotations from this 
diary, thinking they may be of interest to some of your 
readers. Mr. Long was a storekeeper at this time, 
selling groceries, dry goods, and general merchandise. * 

Under date of December, 1827 :— 

“It is nearly two years since I sold any spiritous 
liquors in my store, and though the profits of my business 
have consequently been less, my satisfaction has been 
much greater. Did not feel justified in selling that 
to my neighbors which I knew to be an injury. About 
the time a Temperance Association was formed in this 
vicinity I quit retailing ardent spirits.”’ 

March, 1832 :— 

“Rev. Seth Stetson made some remarks a few days 
since upon the subject of intemperance and especially 
about retailers, which have kindled a war against him that 
promises not soon to subside. in particular 
has taken it in high dudgeon and swears that he will no 
longer hear him preach or assist in his support; and 
all this for what? Why, because our minister had 
conscience and independence enough to admonish people 
of evils resulting from the practice of ardent spirit—for 
preaching morality. What a queer thing it would be, 
I am thinking, if the people of Buckfield drive away a 
Universalist minister for preaching temperance!” 

Meee 16,1032. — 

“Rev. Seth Stetson, who has preached in this place 
once or twice a month for the past:two years, was formerly 
an Orthodox preacher. He is now a believer in uni- 
versal restoration. I am not acquainted with a more ex- 
emplary man.” 

dD [ROE 0 po ree Va 

“Christmas six years ago to-day was the first meeting 
of the Temperance Association in this village, at which 
an address was delivered by Stephen Emery, Esq. Since 
then I have not trafficked in ardent spirits.” 

The above not only throws light upon the character 
of Mr. Long, but also upon the sentiment then pre- 
vailing in Maine as to temperance. They further show 
that then as now the minister who attacks a well-in- 
trenched evil does so at his cost. 

R. F. JoHONNOT. 


AUBURN, ME. 
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The House of Life. 


The life of the body’s a cage,. 
And the soul within it 

Frets to escape, to be free 
Like a lark or a linnet. 

But since the struggle’s in vain, 
She is weary ere long; 

She chirps and she sings a little 
To assuage her wrong. 


Behind the bars she sits brooding 
Her evil mishap, 

Like a wild little hare or a rabbit 
That’s caught in a trap, 

Till, dazed with despair, she is weary, 
And struggles no more, 

But plays with the sun and leaf-shadow 
That dance on the floor. 


They call—they call to each other: 
“O Sister so small, 
Are you there?”’ ‘Are you there, little brother, 
Behind the blank wall?” 
Like a bird, or a hare, or a rabbit, 
Frightened, undone, 
The soul calls to another, 
That she be not alone. 
—Katharine Tynan, in The British Review. 


At the Close of a Ministry. 


HENRY C. DE LONG. 


|This address, given at the Divinity School Alumni Meeting in 
Cambridge, June 17, 1914, has especial significance. and interest at 
this time.] 

We meet as brethren and comrades in the work of 
the ministry to whom religion is the supreme interest, 
who have sought to strengthen and deepen it in the life 
of others. We know the difficulties and discourage- 
ments of the task to which we have given ourselves, 
and too easily dwell on them too much and too often. 
But we know better and more entrancingly the heights 
and depths of religion, and their power to cheer and 
inspire, to give us courage and joy. 

The ministry has two significant and impressive 
periods, the glow of which is over its whole career. One 
is its beginning, when from love of it and as adequate 
preparation as we can make (for which no preparation is 
adequate enough) we bring to it our hopes and fears, 
our ideals of the good we would realize, and the sense 
that we are not sufficient for these things. It blanches 
the cheeks with its solemn sense of responsibility which 
would hopelessly discourage us but for the deeper 
feeling that it is not our work to be accomplished of 
ourselves, but the work of a Higher than ourselves, 
which would make us instruments for his ends. So with 
hope and courage we enter upon it and fulfil it as best 
we may. 

The other period is the close of our ministry, when 
we fain would see what has come of it and how well 
or ill we have measured up to its great opportunities of 
influence for good and its splendid ideals. In the one 
case it is the judgment before performance. In the 
other it is the judgment afterward, when at least you have a 
crumb of comfort in what you have sought to do. Per- 
haps it is true of each of us as Stevenson said: “ Here is 
one who meant well, tried a little, failed much.” But — 
through it all, from first to last, in your early attempts — 
to be the voice of religion to men, in all the way that — 
lies between until you pass the duty on to those born and 
trained in a new time, what you have found is that 
heights and mene of aa are most. dear, and 
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off the actual,” to transform your own and others’ lives. 


Turn where you will, to any department of the life of men, 
and it is the heights and depths which alone reveal it. 

Here is the conception, perhaps more real since Words- 
worth, but never absent from the thought of man, of 
communion with nature. On the one side is its awful 
majesty and immensity in which awe is your only response 
to it. Starr King, lying one evening alone on the top of 
Mt. Washington with his face to the stars, said, had 
he been compelled to spend the night there, it would 
have crushed his brain. Over against the majesty and 
immensity you must set the gentler aspects of the world, 
that you may know both its might and its sympathy 
with your mind and heart. ‘The traveller in Italy has 
been fortunate who cherishes as one of his supreme days 
the ride along the Gulf of Salerno to Amalfi, perched on 
the heights. On one side of him towering crags that 
seem only to wait their time to overwhelm, and on the 
other the cerulean sea, with cottages nestling in the rock, 
and orange-groves in their wealth of color, charming 
you into rest and peace. It is so that we enter into 
the heart of nature and are one with it. 

And the heights and depths of religion are the realities 
that charm us in all our broken speech about them. 
Theology’ is good, intellect is good; but it is the deeper 
things they try to say that is supremely good, and which 
keeps us to our task of saying them so that the words 
we speak are spirit and are life. Hawthorne said: 
“Religion is like finely pictured cathedral windows. 
Seen from the outside they are masses of color without 
form or beauty, but seen from within they are glorious 
with the faces of angels.” Gratitude, trust, love, com- 
munion, prayer, are its highest expressions, and as 
we look back with a perspective long or short we find 
that the few times we have really preached are those 
when we have been the medium through which these 
high things have come home to those who have taken 
our word at a higher than its actual value just and only 
because they believed in us. God speed the prophets 
in the freshness of youth going forth to their work and 
give them content when they draw to its close. Believe 
me, it is harder to lay it down than to take it up. A 
thousand years were not too long if body and spirit 
could be of the same mind! 


Resilience in Temperament. 


REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Recently President Wilson nominated Louis D. 
Brandeis for the vacant seat on the United States Supreme 
Bench. ‘This selection has caused considerable surprise, 
and aroused more or less opposition. Several objections 
have been raised, but the chief of these is that Mr. 
Brandeis is not the possessor of a “judicial tempera- 
ment.” Whether this objection is sound or not, at 
least it opens up the question of “temperament” in 
some of its more general applications. 

Many mistakes have been made by people in the past, 
as they have summed up somebody’s “temperament’’ 
in a casual word or phrase. Frequently men have ex- 
hibited one kind of temperament under one set of con- 
ditions, and their fellowmen have thought this phase of 
their nature was their entire nature; and then some 
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was held to be soft-hearted; but later, when he came 
into supremacy, through the Revolution, he sent men to 
their death with unconcern and even with a grim exulta- 
tation. Which temperament was really his? Had he not 
several temperaments, each more or less in embryo? 
Have not all of us the same? Many a man while in a 
subordinate position shows a temper of mind that is 
deferential and almost abject, and when success of some 
sort comes to him, and he finds that he has power, he 
quickly develops an autocratic spirit, and a quite new 
formula is needed to express his temperament. 

There are many instances of men who have devoted 
themselves from an early date in their lives to the study 
and practice of law. They and their friends—and 
their enemies as well—have believed them the possessors 
of exceptional legal capacity. They have settled into 
their professional grooves so firmly that they have come 
to look out on all human affairs as potential court cases. 
Such a man has become temperamentally an attorney. 
Then it happens that some litigation compels him to 
study up one or more branches of physical science,—it 
may be chemistry, or forestry, or meteorology,—and this 
weather-beaten man of affairs finds springing up within 
him an aptitude and even enthusiasm for such subjects 
which he had not before suspected. He discovers that 
he might have been, had circumstances favored, an 
academic man, a college professor, a man of original 
research, with the recognized temperament of a scholar, 
a specialist, even a recluse. 

It was said of Jesus that “‘he knew what was in man,” 
and we believe that he had wonderful insight into the 
hearts of the people who gathered about him. Probably 
he knew better what was in certain of those men than 
they knew themselves. His knowledge of Simon Peter 
was intimate, discriminating, and his estimate of that 
disciple’s temperamental possibilities was verified later 
in the outer hall of the high-priest’s palace; but had not 
disaster come to the young Nazarene prophet, and had 
not discipleship to him become a peril for any man, had 
Jesus found acceptance among the conservatives of his 
people, Simon Peter’s mercurial temperament might not 
have needed more than that one word to express him. 

Most leaders of reforms and specialists in sociology 
who thought two years ago that they knew the several 
national temperaments in Europe have been utterly 
confounded. Few statesmen or reformers had any deep 
suspicion of the dense war-cloud which then was rising 
from just below the horizon. Who that had travelled 
in Europe, as he characterized one nation by a pleasant 
phrase or another by an epigram, had any premonitions 
of the ferocity which lay dormant beneath those ex- 
teriors? One nation, which of late years has been 
frequently labelled ‘“‘frivolous, trivial, decadent,’ now 
burgeons into a fine idealism and lofty heroism which 
the world never saw surpassed. Another nation, steady, 
efficient, and apparently direct and sincere, suddenly, 
under the pressure of conflict, breaks pledges and dis- 
regards most of the humane conventions which centuries 
of civilization had built up. We did not know those 
races. When we summed them up in a succinct phrase 
we were babbling nonsense. The temperament of a 
nation, like that of an individual, is a blend of personality 
and environment; and as environment varies, the blend 
varies, and the critic’s formula, for the nation or the 
individual, must be recast. 

The word “temperament”’ is used often to pernicious 
results, by people who make it cloak a multitude of petty 
sins. Few greater ills can befall a young man or woman 
than to come into the belief that he has “temperament,” 
in the artist sense of the word. The term is used fre- 
quently to justify self-indulgence. Of course, a really 
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great artist, pictorial or musical, must have tempera- 
ment, but that alone will not make him an artist. Many 
a young man fritters away hours and days in idleness, 
mistaking his commonplace indolence for a scintillating 
symptom of genius, and if he has a full purse or indul- 
gent relatives he may thus drift through a long useless 
life. Often some rude shock of disaster rouses such an 
egotist, and he promptly takes command of his moods, 
instead of remaining their slave. He tempers his tem- 
perament to a finer steel, and he surprises his friends, 
and perhaps himself, by becoming a producer as well as 
a consumer, and a useful member of society, be it as 
artist or artisan matters little. 
Canton, Mass. 


To Lincoln. 


CHARLES F. POTTER. 


Thy face grows clearer in these-years 
And we have eyes to see thy light, 
A star that shines but in the night, 

When all the world is dark with fears. 


Thy words of wisdom never cease. 

We heed again thy parting call: 

With hate toward none and love for all, 
We cherish just and lasting peace. 


Moral Results. 


All those who feel some interest in the establishment of 
an international order, statesmen, philanthropists, sociol- 
ogists, especially every woman, sister or mother,—whose 


eternal feeling was described by the Latin author when - 


he denounced bella matribus detestata,—must realize that 
this problem of problems will never be solved by senti- 
mental declamations of good souls, by the denuncia- 
tions of the churches, by the pressure of public opinion, 
nor even by the intervention of some big Power. ‘The 
only hope is a gradual grouping of nations, large and 
small, which would be willing, while respecting each 
other’s real autonomy, to make the sacrifices needed for 
the working of some form of international justice. The 
winners in the present war will come out of the fur- 
nace deeply scorched—like those medieval knights who 
were paying with the blood of their many wounds for 
their victory over the wicked dragon. Whatever may be 
the indemnities of war extracted from our enemies, every- 
body’s fortune will be hard hit, taxation will be increased 
in an enormous proportion, hundreds of thousands of 
families will feel the loss of their dear ones, hundreds of 
thousands of maimed soldiers will recall in the streets 
the horrors of the battle. What will the leaders of the 
victorious nations have to offer to their people, besides 
victory itself, in exchange for their sacrifices and their 
sufferings? Let them at least attempt to earn the grati- 
tude of the next generations by taking a decisive step 
towards a reform which will lift our society on to a 
higher plane. Never will they find such an occasion 
again. 

An old proverb, which we had too much forgotten, 
tells: Si vis pacem, para bellum. It should be quite as 
true to say: Si vis pacem, para pacem; and this is my ex- 
cuse, if some one should find my utterances somewhat pre- 
mature. The essential aim of war, in spite of what the 
present scholars may say in Germany, is not war itself; 
it isnot even victory: it is peace, a lasting peace, the peace 
we want, if we are to save our civilization from a fatal 
arrest of development. Now, there are some hopeful 
signs. A community of people does not pass through a 
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fiery ordeal like the present without leaving behind 
many things which were impeding its progress and with- 
out acquiring new things which will help its ascent 
towards a better state. . 

War itself has some compensation for its evils. It 
certainly brings into prominence certain qualities, courage, 
endurance, discipline, the feeling of solidarity, the con- 
sciousness of the serious side of life—above all, the spirit 
of sacrifice without which there can be done nothing 
grand nor durable. But these virtues are equally needed 
during peace to build up character and to improve insti- 
tutions. Who has not been struck by the ease with 


. which have been given up, since the war begun, some feat- 


ures of our overheated civilization which were deemed 
lately a necessity of refined life and were often denounced 
by the Germans as a symptom of our decline, although 
they had the same, perhaps in a grosser form; for in- 
stance, certain exaggerations in the luxuries of the table, 
in the dress of women, in the number of servants, the 
excesses in alcoholic drinks, the tyranny of fashion, the 
mania for change, the taste for speculation, the tendency 
to curtail labor in all classes, and many other items? 
May these riddances remain as a legacy of war-time to 
peace-time! 

I dimly perceive, through the smoke of the battlefields, 
the laborious childbirth of a society distinguished by more 
simplicity in taste, more solidarity between the classes, 
more moderation in political differences, more toleration 
in religious questions, more faith in a common ideal; 
where every one will better understand that scientific 
progress is not enough, unless it goes on a par with moral 
progress; where, finally, the rights of weaker nations 
and the conquests of human genius will not remain 
at the mercy of a brutal conqueror. Perhaps all this is 
a dream. But now and then it is good to dream in the 
midst of harsh realities; and, besides, there are some 
dreams which become realized, provided those who 
attend to them can find the necessary force—not brutal 
force, but the moral force that moves mountains, the 
force of the will.—Goblet D’ Alviella, in the Hibbert Journal. 


The One-Man Town. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The old-fashioned village may still exist in some fold 
of the hills, a distance from the railroad, a place made up 
mainly of the old and very young, with a sprinkling of 
other ages. Such a somnolent village may linger for years 
in the back waters of life, growing poorer and a little 
more shabby and delapidated from season to season, 
until some promoter or millionaire comes in to stir the 
pool in some way, or to buy up a large piece of the 
country and bring in the, unsocial change that a vast 
expenditure of money always brings to the primitive 
type. 

A little American town was built as far back as the 
middle of the eighteenth century in a hill country, poor 
for farming, but rarely beautiful for situation and 
scenery. It combined in its variety a marvellous charm 


of woods and waters, and gently rolling heights running — 


back to the pine-clad slopes of a fine mountain range. 
The houses had been set down at an early date where 
the barns should have been placed, and the barns oc- 
cupied the choicest sites for dwellings. Pig-pens and 
cow-yards were thrust into plain view, but nothing 


ing eyes. It is an exquisite country, and was for 
time unknown to fame. Before the railroad was 
near, some years ago, it was allowed to remain in har 
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ease and slipshod comfort. There was nothing to tempt 
the cupidity of strangers with fat pocketbooks, and 
apparently there never would be. 

It was a village with its outlying farms of just the 
ordinary type. All the people were on a comparative 
equality of condition and means, except for a few who 
were more “forehanded”’ than others, and fewer still who 
received some help from local charity in the pinch of a 
hard season. The poorhouse on the pike stood empty 
months together, and the keeper spent most of his time 
in hunting and fishing. I resume the later history of 
the town from the conversation of one of its inhabitants. 

“One day a stranger drove into the village in a hand- 
some Limousine auto. He brought with him a person 
known to some of the townsfolk as a real-estate agent. 
They stopped for luncheon at the inn and then went on 
into the country, and within two days our sleepy little 
place was stirred from centre to circumference by an 
excitement it had never before known. If a gold-mine 
had been discovered in Main Street, the agitation could 
not have been greater. A great capitalist had fixed 
his eye on the village and surrounding country. He was 
out to buy not hundreds but thousands of acres. He 
talked as if he wished to invest in the entire county and 
button it up in his long pocket. 

“He made offers for land that caused the farmers 
who owned the lean acres on which they and their fathers 
had labored year in and year out with small return to 
open their eyes in amazement. The result was, the 
poor farmers nearly tumbled over each other to be the 
first to offer their farms to this plutocrat. They were 
in such haste to sell themselves out of house and home 
that they later mourned their precipitancy as they 
came to believe they might have made better bargains 
had they finessed and held off a little. The result was, 
thousands of acres of beautiful country changed hands. 
The new owner bought up the trout-streams and hunting 
privileges and ‘preserved’ them strictly, so that now 
the village boys and loafers can no longer roam the 
banks of brook and lake, and fish on idle afternoons. 

“Trespassers were warned off his property soon to be 
turned into a vast park on the English plan. There 
were no traditional rights: as in the mother country 
inhering in the small people of the old stripe who found 
themselves ousted from their former privilege of free 
access to forest and field. ‘The new lord of the manor 
after his park was secured wished to dominate the 
village. One by one a number of the old houses fell into 
his hands. He needed room for his great Jacobean 
mansion, his Italian gardens, his graperies, and green- 
houses. His stables and garages covered a large extent 
of ground, and he established a pheasantry where he 
spent large sums in rare birds. It was his special fad. 
One by one the most prosperous, the best of the old 
livers moved away. The place changed character. It 
became the property of a kind of overlord.” 

“But,” I said, “friend, why did the people sell? It is 
a free country. ‘They should have resisted.’’ “Oh, they 
had to sell,” she replied. ‘‘It was impossible to stand out 
against the great moneyed nabob. You remember the 
story of Frederick the Great and the miller of Sans Souci 
who stood out against the king and refused to sell him 
his property, but slow pressure brought it to pass. 

The people yielded because they could not afford 
to live on property that would bring what he offered 
them. The price of living immediately went up. It is 
generally the case where very opulent people move in. 
_ Cupidity advances in the same ratio as the amount of 
money spent. Taxes increased too at a ruinous rate. 
_ The new i yvements had to be paid for, and our nabob 

fe illing the people should assist him in 
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sharing burdens. Our village that had once been the 
cheapest place in the country soon assumed city prices. 

“People could not afford to remain. Why should 
they wish to? Everything is so changed. Memories, 
associations, friendships, habits, all rooted up and thrown 
out into the road to wither; new estimates of people 
and their worth established,—the worth in money value. 
Our old home is going to him or to some of his friends 
who wish to establish themselves near him. My grand- 
mother and my mother were born in it and lived there 
nearly all their days. We had the grant of land from 
one of the English kings. We have been rooted there 
for over a century and a half, and it is hard to give it up, 
but we must take what is offered for it and seek another 
home among strangers. Small people like us can’t flour- 
ish in the shadow of so much money. 

“T don’t say he isn’t in his way a benevolent man. 
When he takes a notion he will do fine things, for which 
he is praised in the papers. He has given a new library, 
a park and playground to the village. He wanted to 
move the church from the place where it had stood 
for over fifty years to make way for one of his big gate- 
ways, and the parish let him do it. He has rebuilt the 
church on a better plan and I must say it is handsome, 
but I have a fancy he looks on it as only another orna- 
ment to his estate. Old Parson G—— was with us 
forty years, until he became too blind to find the hymns 
in the hymn-book. The church was poor then, the 
parsonage out of repair, and the salary meagre, but our 
old parson never thought of leaving us. He loved the 
people, and was willing to share their good and evil, to 
be just one of us in times of joy and sorrow. We havea 
young man now, active-minded, and an independent 
thinker. J have an idea he will soon be leaving. ‘Two 
‘Others have left after a year of trial each. What is the 
trouble? you ask. Well, perhaps the air doesn’t agree 
with them, perhaps they can’t speak out freely the whole 
truth that is in them, on social questions and other 
things. There is perhaps a subtle, invisible something 
that binds the tongue and at last becomes stifling in 
spite of the fine church and increased salary paid by the 
overlord. 

“The people who are left (I mean the plain people) 
live under the shadow of him and his rich friends. ‘The 
great man desires to make the village picturesque as 
an adjunct to his estate, but he discourages newcomers. 
His influence is thrown against them. They may be 
moral, highly respectable people, but unless of a certain 
class they are looked upon as undesirables. They must 
measure up to a certain standard, and the measuring- 
rod is money. How he can manage to keep them out it 
is not needful to say. There are far-reaching influences 
that of course such a man controls. 

“There was a rumor some time ago that an attempt 
was made to blow up one wing of the great mansion. 
A bomb was found concealed under a porch, but it was 
discovered in time. There have been guards and detec- 
tives placed at the gates and elsewhere about the grounds. 
It is a strange thing to happen in these hills, and intro- 
duces an element of suspicion, hatred, and fear, entirely 
alien to anything ever known here before. We have no 
prejudice against rich people as such. They are good 
and bad like others, and often better than their critics. 
But in these days some are too rich to make it com- 
fortable for simple people of moderate means to live 
near. They create a kind of desert around them and 
we naturally creep out from under their shadow. We 
are assured and we assure ourselves that we are independ- 
ent American citizens, but the homely communal life 
fades where inequality is so great. It is the withering of 
old ideals planted by the forefathers who believed so 
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sturdily in merit and ability and character, in all the 
vigorous, wholesome, homely virtues fostered by inde- 
pendence and democracy. 

“Tt seems un-American, this walling in of great areas of 
land from the people, and especially from children who 
have always had an easy access to forest and stream, 
and all the delights that nature bestows with such free 
hand on those who love her. It is the selfish spirit 
that seems to say, If I could I would shut from you the 
sky, and the stars of heaven, the sunlight, and breathing 
space in the fresh air. ‘The money spirit is often ar- 
rogant, often blind, often unfeeling. It has great les- 
sons to learn in its dealings with the humblest and poorest 
people, lessons of delicacy, appreciation, and kinship 
regarding the real rather than the fictitious values of 
hie.” 

Summit, N.J. 


What Authority is there for Morality? 


CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


It is a curious fact that when we do not need any 
authority for our moral conduct, there is always plenty 
of it. There is nothing to perplex us upon ordinary days, 
if we simply keep in the middle of the road, if we refrain 
from stealing and lying and vile language. In nine out 
of ten at least of all our acts it is rather easier to do 
right than it is to do wrong. Our companions, for the 
most part, are travelling the same way with us. Who of 
them refers to the Ten Commandments or figures the 
sheriff on the horizon when the monthly bills come in? 

But now and then a new question turns up, or an old 
question in quite a new form, and we are suddenly per- 
plexed. The moral life is not merely a beaten road 
where we do well enough if we keep our wheels from 
going over an occasional precipice which any sane 
driver would avoid. We are each in a way also pioneers 
and pathfinders and roadmakers. Each generation, 
too, has its task of building farther toward or into the 
promised lands of civilization. Here on the margin 
between the old and the new, between the accustomed 
feature and the sudden exigency, lies the hazardous 
ground. Just now this realm of perplexity and un- 
solved problems seems to many people peculiarly obscure. 
Roads diverge. The temptation arises either to throw over 
old principles or to settle back in the grooves. Most 
men perhaps tend to huddle together like sheep. Brave 
leaders arescarce. A whole people at such a time may run 
away from a splendid opportunity. Who shall say that 
our American people may not now for want of moral 
vision be slipping away to do this very thing? 

Morality has always been social, but many are finding 
this out for the first time. All moral problems are social 
problems. We are overhauling our industrial system. 
Can we righteously use or adopt this system? Is it 
right, however honorably one pays his debts, to live 
without work on income derived from the labor of others? 
Shall we drink wine and beer? What attitude shall the 
modern men and women take to the obligations of 
marriage? Innumerable questions are stirred as soon 
as any one coming from the hardly won customs of the 
past turns to the present duty and conceives of himself 
as not only an inheriter, but a builder also. Or, again, 
what if he conceives of himself as free to do as he likes? 

These questions touch our relation to the state and 
to what we call government. Grant that we ought to obey 
the laws. But how far shall we help to maintain bad 
and unjust laws? Must we obey all laws, for instance, 
to catch slaves? Must we suffer conscription because 
the state prescribes it. Must we be willing to obey the 
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government if it bids us fight for the Monroe Doctrine 
or for the “‘Open Door ” in the East? 

In all such puzzles, where we need authority we never 
find it, or, if we look for it, authority is divided. What 
does the Bible say? Men ask, and they generally find 
what each party to the question seeks to establish. 
Thus, men hunted the Bible for good texts to establish 
the institution of slavery. Miilitarists find all that they 
want in the Bible. So do the wine merchants. Men 
only heighten their perplexity by hunting for authority 
where the modern man’s new questions had not yet 
arisen. 

But Jesus at least can tell us what to do, it is urged. 
There is no more misleading error about the place of 
Jesus than to suppose that he was in any way a legislator. 
True, he laid down, or rather emphasized, certain beauti- 
ful social principles. But the problem always is how to 
apply the principle—for example, the Golden Rule. The 
rabbi to whom he told the story of the Good Samaritan 
knew the rule as well as Jesus did. ‘The Archbishop of 
Canterbury knows it too. Is he applying it rightly 
in justifying war? ‘his is the question upon which he 
and we desire authority, but looking backward for it we 
presently lose sight of the very question which we are 
set to solve. Indeed, so far as history goes, we discover 
the strange paradox that in every great moral issue 
oftentimes the few who were thought to be innovators 
and to possess no authority are now seen to have been 
right, while the majorities who rested on the accustomed 
authority were wrong. ‘The fact is worth thinking of 
to-day. 

A new idea, however, is now coming, that the state 
in which we live is sufficient authority for conduct. If 
some think this is ‘‘ Prussianism,”’ they will find the idea 
not only ‘‘in the air,’’ but in good English print. What 
else can any one make of Gen. H. M. Chittenden’s article 
in the January Adlantic Monthly? The Mexican War 
becomes right because the United States had the power and 
the will to take over and use territory which otherwise 
would have remained wilderness! How far can we accept 
as ‘right’? what the grand state erects into law? ‘This 
runs in the way of a ‘national religion,’’ presumably 
incarnating the genius of the nation. Does the reader 
see anything attractive in this notion of the National 
Will as our moral authority ? Does any one know what 
this means? 

But why seek any authority for moral conduct outside, 
or far away? ‘‘Why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?’ What does any one need more than 
the good spirit within, and all the light from every 
source that falls upon us from without? Is not the good 
spirit the present God? Is not every brave word or high 
example or illuminating fact a voice of God? Is not 


- the will of each man to obey truth as he sees truth, to 


do the deeds of humanity as the needs of humanity are 
everywhere disclosed, the living will of the Spirit in 
whom we live? The artist strives to express the spirit 
of beauty. He is not infallible, but he does his best. 

So the good man strives to express, never infallibly, but 
as well as he knows, the goodness which constitutes his 
manhood. It is a fresh venture for each new life. Is it 
not ‘‘safe’’? Is it not indeed life eternal? No changes 
in customs have erased the everlasting conditions that 
the old prophet laid down,—justice, kindliness, modesty. 

Test our moral problems thus and see what happens. 

We shall not see exactly alike, but the more completely _ 


we obey without vain will of our own, the more eagerly r 


we strive to express the utmost that we can see, 
more finely we come to discriminate the eternal be 
of goodness, the less shall we be oa er fall 
danger of pride, enmity, ill-will, i a 


the spiri 


levelop within its people this kind of will, never 
national only, but always humane, and this nation could 
never do harm to another nation, neither is it easy to 


see how it could be in any danger from without. 
CdD. 


Virgil’s Prophecy. 


So many wars 
Vex the whole world, so many monstrous shapes 
Of wickedness appear; no honor due 
Is given the sacred plough; our fields and farms, 
Their masters taken, rankly lie untilled; 
Our pruning-hooks are beaten in hot flames 
To tempered swords. Euphrates yonder stirs, 
There wild Germania, to impious war; 
Close-neighbored cities their firm leagues forswear 
And rush to arms. The War-god pitiless 
Moves wrathful through the world. With not less rage 
Swift chariot-horses through the circus bound ; 
With ever-quickening pace; the driver pale 
Is vanquished by his team and waves on high 
His helpless reins; no curb the chariot heeds. 
—Georgics, I. (Williams’s translation). 


Che Pulpit. 
The Glory which Remaineth. 


REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 


For if that which is being done away was glorious, much more 
that which remaineth is glorious. 2 Cor. iii. 11. 

In many ways, I mean spiritually, the modern Christian 
world resembles the ancient Jewish world when Saint 
Paul cried, “For if that which is being done away was 
glorious, much more that which remaineth is glorious.” 
As Paul was confronted with an imposing edifice of 
Jewish theology and ritual, so we are confronted with 
an imposing edifice of Christian theology and ritual; 
but as he saw within the old Jewish Law unmistakable 
signs of decay and disintegration, so we see within the 
commonly accepted Christian Gospel marked evidence 
of changes that point to coming dissolution. Whether 


-we acknowledge it or not, let the reactionaries protest 


as they will that no transformation of Christian doctrine 
is needed or contemplated, every unbiassed thinker is 
conscious of the fact that this century is witnessing the 
third great spiritual reformation. 

The first was accomplished by Jesus and by Paul, 
though Paul’s emancipation from legalism was not so 
complete as that of Jesus. ‘The second great spiritual 
reformation was that of Luther and Calvin—alike in 
this, that they protested against the abuses of the Roman 
ecclesiastical system and at the same time retained as 
essentials of faith the great Roman Catholic dogmas. 
The reformation that is going on to-day does not stop 
where the followers of Luther and Calvin stopped, in 
the half-way house of Biblical infallibility, midway be- 
tween Rome and Reason; it presses on to the ultimate 
logical standing-ground of spiritual Christianity, the 
inner experience of the human soul, where ‘“‘the Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the sons 
of God.” ‘The Church and the Bible as indispensable 
helps, but not as final courts of appeal,—that is the point 
of view of twentieth-century Liberal Christianity. 

_ But as in the case of those who dared follow Jesus and 
‘Paul in the first Christian century, when the religion of 
the spirit seemed so weak, the religion of the letter so 
few there are as yet who are ready to leave all 

2 and worn-out garments of religion and to 

on with the spirit of truth from on high. 
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The lot of the pioneer is ever a hard one. As he clears 
the forests and blazes trails through them and in rough 
clearings sows the seed out of which will come the 
harvests of the future and builds for posterity, the glory 
of it all is hidden from him who sees only the rough and 
ugly side. But he who perceives the final outcome of 
all this perilous toil in a richer civilization and a higher 
life for the community will detect the halo that circles 
about the head of every brave pioneer of the spirit 
as well as about the head of every self-denying saint. 
Blessed are the pioneers in religion, the makers of straight 
paths through the tangled wilderness of ecclesiasticism, 
for they shall usher in the kingdom of God. Blessed 
are they when the blinded multitudes shall reproach 
and persecute them, and say all manner of evil against 
them falsely, for, as in the case of the prophets who 
were before them, great is their heavenly reward. 

As we stand to-day on the verge of this new reforma- 
tion of the spirit, we are struck by one fact—that what 
is being done away in Christian thought is being done 
away by the friends and not the enemies of the old. 
Many needed changes in religion have been brought 
about by violent outbreaks and bloodshed, but the 
momentous transformation going on under our eyes is 
such a peaceful revolution that it may more fitly be 
called a gradual evolution. The glory of that which is 
passing away from the highest intelligence of Christendom 
is fully appreciated by the thinkers and scholars and 
critics engaged in the difficult task of tearing down the 
old structure of faith which sheltered so many genera- 
tions and out of things old and new rebuilding the temple 
of religion. The old faith may: well tremble when it 
considers that those who are determined to build a more 
glorious temple of the spirit than Christendom has 
ever before seen or known are not mere iconoclasts to 
bé discredited by hurling anathemas at them, but devout 
as well as fearless students and disciples of Christian 
truth. It is not men bred in the schools of destructive 
secularism who are engaged in breaking down the 
bulwarks of old-time orthodoxy, but men nourished 
and raised up in the very bosom of the Church of Christ. 
It is loyal sons of the Church who are’ reconstructing 
Christian theology from the bottom to the top. They 
appreciate all that was noble and commanding in the 
old articles of faith; but when any one of them in the 
light of knowledge and by the test of present experience 
is found to be plainly obsolete and lacking in vitality, it 
is tenderly laid aside. ‘There is no place for it among the 
materials for the new house of faith. Remembering what 
it has done in the past, however, to make life more worth 
the living for thousands, these leaders of the Christian 
advance treat it with reverence. But it has had its day 
and ceased to be. Put it on the shelf of our theological 
museum. 

Much as we may dislike the remorséless logic and grim 
conclusions of the system which bears the name of John 
Calvin, but which was inherited by him from Saint Augus- 
tine, we must not through controversial prejudice fail to do 
justice to its grandeur and stateliness when seen in the 
full noontide of its power and glory. It produced narrow 
sectaries enough, history knows, and multiplied sour 
visages enough; but, overlooking its obvious defects, think 
of what it did for liberty-loving Switzerland and Hol- 
land, Huguenot France, Presbyterian Scotland, Puritan 
England and New England! In the sum total of human 
endeavor, do you not believe that these achievements 
of the spirit of religious and civil freedom will match 
“the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome’’? Is it not simple justice, therefore, for us to speak 
well of a dead system that once was aglow with life and 
energy? Does it rob Liberal Christianity of its present 
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glory? Not at all; it makes it shine all the more re-_ 
splendently. 


I propose to take three great ideas of religion, inspira- 
tion, incarnation, and atonement, and to show briefly 
how much more glorious each is under Liberal than 
under Legal Christianity. Take first the idea of Inspira- 
tion. There is certainly something ennobling about the 
idea that God can actually communicate his will and 
purpose to men, his children, and we must admit 
that, however untenable the theory of verbal inspiration 
may be, there is nothing mean and sordid about the 
notion that holy men of old spake and wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit. Even if they were 
nothing more than mere penmen of the Holy Ghost, 
there must be ascribed to them a certain dignity and 
stateliness. Naturally they were held in awe by genera- 
tion after generation of ardent believers, their names were 
not taken in vain, and their precepts were not dishonored. 
Whatever mischief the theory of verbal inspiration may 
have wrought in other directions, it undoubtedly, even 
when indiscriminately applied, gave men a high regard 
for the noblest standards of Biblical morality. 

But we cannot sin against light. As thinking men 
and women, we cannot believe in verbal infallibility. 
The Bible never claims it for itself, because the Bible 
never was conscious of itself asa whole. It was a growth, 
not a finished product let down from the skies, as the 
Mohammedans think the Koran was. And in the 
development of a literature extending over centuries and 
in the formation of a canon what opportunities for the 
incorporation of legends, for literary forgeries, to say 
nothing of the mistakes of copyists! Why, it would 
demand a continuous miracle to keep the Scriptures free 
from error. 

How much more glorious it is, while accepting all the 
facts of criticism and research amassed by patient and 
laborious scholars, to hold that God speaks to men, not 
through miraculously inspired oracles and penmen, but 
through men and women, fallible as we are, and often 
stained with sin, but yet so hungering after God and so 
thirsting after righteousness that they have been able 
to lift the world nearer to God and to impress it with the 
sacredness of duty! How much more inspiring it is to 
move about in this great realm of the Bible, which is 
humanity in miniature, as if it were a diversified land- 
scape of the spirit, with here a mountain and a sea, and 
there a valley and a river, not to mention the deserts, 
than it is to move about the Bible history as if it were on 
the dead level of an unbroken and monotonous plain, 
albeit a plateau! The progressive and dynamic revela- 
tion of the Love and Life of God in and through the 
struggles and imperfections and failures of a race peculiarly 
sensitive to religious impressions is surely more wonderful 
than a fixed and static revelation that knows no degrees 
of inspiration, and fails to discriminate between myth 
and fact, parable and history, poetry and prose. When 
we look upon “‘the burdens of the Bible old”’ as rolling 
naturally out of the heart of the spiritual man, do we 
not recover its dramatic power and intensity, in danger 
of being lost under the old view? And does not the new 
and grander idea of inspiration lead us to see the far- 
reaching truth contained in 2 Timothy: ‘‘Every Scrip- 
ture inspired of God [whether Hebrew or non-Hebrew, 
Christian or non-Christian, ancient or modern] is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness: that the man of 
God may be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work’’? 

Or, secondly, consider the idea of the Incarnation. 
The conception of God manifest in the flesh, of the Son 
of God leaving his heavenly riches and for our sakes 
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becoming poor, is a distinctly moving thought, full of 
infinite pathos. ‘That God should be willing to unite 
Himself with our humanity by entering the world in 
humblest guise, whatever we may think of the materialistic 
character of the virgin birth stories, surely gives a glory 
and a significance to human life. That God should deign 
to dwell in one man out of all the millions that have lived 
and died,—this has been made an exalting idea. Saints 
and martyrs have been purified and strengthened by 
this thought of the redemptive love of God present in 
the historic Christ. Seers and prophets have beheld in 
the radiant Son of Man their highest vision of God. 
Theologians have based their systems upon the great 
conception of the New Testament, that ‘“‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself’’; only some- 
times they have reversed it and made it, ‘“‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling Himself to the world.” 

But behind this idea of God in man looms a larger and 
richer one, perhaps the logical extension of the Nicene 
dogma that Jesus was very God of very God, namely, 
that humanity itself, typified and illustrated by the 
Master, is Immanuel, God-with-us; that God was not 
only in Christ, but also in every Christ-like life, in every 
inspired teacher of justice and righteousness, in every 
martyr to truth, reconciling the world unto Himself. 
This is the reiterated teaching of the New Testament, of 
Jesus and Paul and John: that we are all sons of God, 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. The greatest 
thought of both Gospels and Epistles is that Jesus Christ 
came to be the first-born of many brethren of the spirit. 
Not an exclusive dwelling of God in him, not the sole pos- 
session of a spirit which we can receive only by adoption; 
no, not that, but an indwelling of God co-extensive with 
humanity, what modern thought terms the Divine 
Immanence, the fact .that in Him we all live and move 
and have our being,—this is the true Incarnation. Such 
an idea does not subtract a single ray of divine glory 
from Jesus, it simply breaks through unreal and artificial 
conceptions of his divinity and lets in the light of truth; 
but it adds many rays of divine glory to our common 
humanity and transfigures the meaning of many a plod- 
ding, patient life. 

Suppose that a friend takes you to the top of a hill 
from which there is a wonderful view, and to the top of 
a house where there is a window of the clearest and 
purest glass, and that instead of gazing through “this 
window at the beauty of the world about and below you 
spend all your time in expatiating on the glory of the 
window. ‘This is a parable of the Incarnation. Through 
this pure and noble life of Jesus men look from the house 
of humanity into the life of God and of the world; but how 
often they spend so much time in admiring the flawless 
transmitter of light that they fail to see the glory it 
reveals, a larger thought of God, a higher idea of man! 
They forget that Jesus never called himself the End, only 
the Way. ‘They speak of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ, but too often they gaze in rapture on 
that shining face and forget the glory of God the Father 
which lies behind it. ‘Those who worship Christ instead 
of God should remember Paul’s words: ‘‘Then shall the 


Son also himself be subjected to Him that did subject all . 


things unto Him, that God may be all in all.” 

Or, last of all, turn to the idea of the Atonement. If 
we forget for a moment all the crude theories of blood- 
satisfaction that have gathered about this doctrine, and 
think of it only as expressing a love so divine that even 
the death of the cross, a criminal’s death, could not 
dissuade it from a complete sacrifice of self for mankind, 
we shall understand the influence that this idea has 


had over the Christian heart, the glory that has shone — 
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_ ¢ries the religious soul as it grasps the cross. ‘‘In the 
cross of Christ I glory, tow’ring o’er the wrecks of time,” 
sings orthodox Christendom, often unconscious that the 
hymn was written by a Unitarian. Here in the stooping 
‘of the Divine Love to share our guilt and woe, here in 
the bestowal of peace and pardon upon every soul trust- 
ing in the merits of Christ, the faith which a larger and 
profounder view of redemption has now discarded once 
grounded itself. © 
How much more glorious is our modern vew of the 
Atonement! We know that all life is vicarious. We 
see the innocent suffering for the guilty, the patriot 
dying for his country, the martyr perishing for truth, 
the scientist risking life for the sake of knowledge and 
humanity, the mother sacrificing herself for her child, 
for the great law of life is that love shall yearn over all 
the sorrow of the world and that the good shall carry on 
their hearts the evil in humanity. Only by thus bearing 
on our consciences the sins of our brethren, only by those 
of us who are strong bearing the burdens of the weak, 
can we help take away the sin of the world, as Jesus did. 
The Cross of Calvary draws us, not because it is a solitary 
instance of loving self-sacrifice in a world ruled by 
selfishness and hate, but because it is the supreme 
example of that self-abnegating love which runs through 
all creation and fronts us daily in every path of life. 
If that which is being done away, the older notion of 
a limited Atonement, was glorious to our fathers, how 
much more glorious is that which remains, the spiritual 
idea of a universal Atonement! 


“Wherever through the ages rise 
‘The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head! 
Up from undated time they come, 
The martyr souls of heathendom, 
And to His cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering.’’ 


Newport, R.I. 


Robert E. Lee. 


LYMAN WARD. 


The Constitution was not twenty years old when 
Robert E. Lee was born. ‘The table-talk of that day be- 
came the storm-centre of a terrible conflict a half-cent- 
ury later. Was there ever a stranger ordering of the 
fates? Everywhere it was talked,—in Massachusetts, 
New York, Virginia, and Georgia,—a union for common 
defence. ‘To be sure it was for a more ‘‘perfect union” 
that the Constitution was adopted, and yet it was every- 
where heralded that any State could at any time with- 
draw; and the Revolutionary sires died with this thought 
as they supposed made into fact, and young men came 
on holding to the opinion of their fathers. Therefore, 
whatever else may be said of Lee, he came into his heri- 
tage honestly. At home, at West Point, in the old army, 
this was the prevailing thought. Perhaps the fates 
decreed that the matchless Lee should be the chosen 
one of God to test as by fire that a house divided against 
itself shall not stand! Surely it was nothing less than 
some overmastering power that drove Robert E. Lee 
from the army of his father and from the country into 
which he was born! 

Never was there a soul before in American history 
that saw the sun of his own life go down only to rise 
again and to rise in such golden splendor as Lee. Philip 

Nolan died without ever beholding his beloved country. 


returned with a spirit rarely equalled and never 
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excelled, and set about to bind up the nation’s wounds 
and do the work of peace. One can hardly imagine the 
conflicting emotions surging in his breast, and in the 
light of the letter to the trustees of Washington College, 
declining to serve as president of that institution, one 
can see how greatly he still loved the United States. 

As time goes on, and Lee is better understood, we shall 
more and more honor him. ‘The greatness of his life 
shines nowhere with finer lustre than in the last years 
spent as head of Washington College. If proof of one’s 
patriotism may be had from the work one does, then 
no finer patriotism can be than that made manifest by 
Lee; and many of the choice men of the South, those 
who to-day are doing all sorts of fine things, were trained 
by him at Washington College. Charles Francis Adams 
some years ago proposed that a statue be erected in 
Washington to Lee. Should this ever be done, let him 
wear the scholar’s gown and hold in his hand a scroll. 

Among all the notable names in history, Lee belongs 
in a class by himself. For him there were memories too 
deep for tears, and yet the dead past must bury its dead. 
Long past middle life he set his face toward the rising 
day. If there were regrets and tragedies, shattered 
idols and vanished dreams, no one ever knew it. It 
was now the new order, and he must work while it was 
yet day. In the few years given him he wrought indelibly 
upon our national life. How great his service was, no 
man even at this day can tell. His place in history is 
sure, and no proper estimate of him can be made that 
does not take into account all the training of his early 
years and give due thought and emphasis to the great 
days of his later life. 

Camp Hiii, Ava. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no creature on earth that might not look noble 
to us, had we love’s insight —Charles Carroll Everett. 
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Action is the word of God: thought alone is but his 
shadow. ‘They who disjoin thought and action seek 
to divide duty, and deny the eternal unity —M azzini. 
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It is when we feel all broken up and wasted, and that 
we can only bring the bits to God, that he says, ‘‘Come,”’ 
and he will take us and mend us and make us whole 
again.— Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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The most truly religious thing that a man can do is to 
fight his way through habits and deficiencies, and back 
to pure, manlike elements of his nature, which are the 
ineffaceable traces of the divine workmanship, and alone 
really worth fighting for.—Weiss. 
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What we want is the clear eye to see the goodness there 
is among men, and the wise, skilled hand to draw it 
forth; for deep down in the recesses of the spirit is the 
angel of the Lord, cramped and chained indeed, but only 
needing the charmed word to invest it with authority 
and power.—John Page Hopps. 
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A good fight is never for its day alone. It is for many 
days. And it is not alone for him who bears its utmost 
stress. No man can live his own life bravely and not be 
an energy of social good, virtue proceeding forth from 
him to heal some brother’s wounded heart. ‘There is a 
riddle here for us to guess.—John White Chadwick. 
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The Humor of War. 


War as a natural and recurrent feature 
of human life has always presented its 
humorous aspect to the world. We are 
well acquainted with historic jests born of 
courage and cowardice, of man’s inborn de- 
sire to fight, and inborn impulse to run 
away. Sometimes these jests are of a sav- 
age character, as when Frederick the Great 
shouted to his wavering soldiers: ‘‘Come on, 
you scoundrels! Do you expect to live for- 
ever?”’ Sometimes they have a purely na- 
tional flavor, as when a British officer in the 
War of the Peninsula said feelingly to his 
regiment: ‘‘You Englishmen who are fed 
upon beef don’t surely mean to be beaten 
by a damned lot of Spaniards who live on 
oranges!’’ Sometimes they are wholly de- 
lightful, as when Marshal Saxe, too ill to walk, 
was driven with his physician, Senac, within 
range of the cannon, and, observing the 
doctor’s nervousness, said to him kindly, ‘“‘If 
you are afraid of the guns, pray close the 
window.” 

Even the horror, the injustice, and the 
devastation of the present war have not 
sufficed to dry the genial founts of humor. 
In this country, indeed, war jokes are apt to 
* offend. The taste of the nation is against 
them. It is not for us who sit snug and 
safe and prosperous at home, with English 
gold pouring into our treasury, and the sale 
of American munitions, safeguarded by the 
British Navy, making us all rich—it is not 
for us to wax merry over the plight of Eu- 
rope. We cannot be gay, because we have 
earned no right to be gay. But it is becom- 
ing for Englishmen and Frenchmen to jest, 
becatise they also fight, and suffer, and die. 
Laughter on their lips does not indicate 
callous unconcern, but that straight, clean 
courage which we honor and commend. 

The amazing thing is not only the cheer- 
fulness, but the ready fun and the sustained 
good temper of the English joke—the pleas- 
ing absence of ferocity. There has been no 
English cartoon to equal in bitterness Life’s 
drawing of the vast overshadowing Satan 
bidding the Kaiser: “‘Quit calling me God! 
I detest the word.” This is a conception 
Swift might have envied and Swift alone 
could have surpassed. There has been no 
cartoon to approach the sombre horror of 
Louis Raemaekers’s Epiphany, with Ger- 
many and Austria and Turkey presenting 
themselves as the Magi, and bearing gifts 
of shrapnel, sword, and gun,—offerings from 
which the Holy Child averts his hidden face. 
The Dutch artist and the American cartoon- 
ist have touched the profoundest depths of 
irony, but irony is a world’s distance from 
humor. It lives and burns where humor 
sparkles and dies, but it does not hearten 
the heavy spirits of men. 

This is what Punch—brave old Punch!—is 
striving successfully to do. It has not been 
so amusing for years as during the last four- 
teen months. We laugh over its pages, no 
matter how sad we are, and we hope that 
England—sadder far—laughs too. The hu- 
mors of recruiting have always been a fa- 
vorite topic with Punch. Leech jeered at the 
fat men and pompous men and _ irascible 
men drilling for their country’s service as 
genially as Frank Reynolds jeers to-day. 
The happy blundering of the recruit is a 
tradition, just as the pugnacious patriotism 
of the London slum-child is a tradition, while 
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the loyal old lady, fat, fussy, and absurd, is 
more than a tradition; she is a permanent and 
established feature in the jest-books of the 
world. When we meet her in Punch, beam- 
ing at an austere young parson who has 
recently enlisted, and who, stiff and self-con- 
scious in his khaki uniform, is solemnly swal- 
lowing his tea, and when we hear her saying 
to him, ‘‘ Well, my lad, isn’t this better than 
hanging about street corners, and spending 
your time in public-houses?’’ we hail her as 
a fellow-mortal and a friend. Nature has 
always seen to it that old ladies of this order 
should be on hand when the world needs to 
laugh. 

The inventors who haunt the war-office, 
and the amateur detectives who track down 
German spies, are fair game, while a more 
intimate touch is given by the village child, 
who when asked by the vicar’s daughter 
where she got her nice new mittens, answers 
artlessly, ‘‘ Daddy sent them from the front.” 
All of us who have knitted industriously for 
a year past, and have watched the knitting 
of others, can appreciate that joke. What- 
ever bitterness Punch keeps stored up in his 
heart of gold is poured upon the unworthy 
heads of English strikers and labor leaders 
who play atraitor’s réle. As far as Germany 
goes, the jests at her expense are droll rather 
than stinging. Nothing could be less savage, 
and nothing more flawlessly funny, than the 
picture of a Prussian household having its 
morning hate—a picture now familiar to the 
world. 

Every great national crisis gives birth to 
certain phrases which live forever in the 
minds and on the tongues of men. Crom- 
well’s ‘‘Fear God, and keep your powder 
dry” is such a phrase, and so is “‘ C’est magni- 
Sique, mais, ce n’est pas la guerre.’’ ‘The pres- 
ent war offers two permanent contributions 
—‘A scrap of paper” and “Too proud to 
fight.” The first will be repeated as long as 
history is taught, the second has endeared 
itself to music-halls, and fits with charming 
precision into an infinite variety of jests. 
Perhaps the ‘‘morning hate”’ may take third 
rank, and achieve immoftality.—A gnes 
Repplier, in The Alumni Register. 


The Zia Indians. 


The shortest route to the Indian vil- 
lage of Zia is by a tortuous southeastern 
trail, through scorched sage-brush, dwarfed 
shrubbery, canyons, and gullies over black- 
ened, bad-country rock and burning sand, 
past the black-capped impressive Mount 
Negro. After traversing about four miles 
of this route one suddenly comes out upon 
an open area of land with a gradual south- 
ward decline, and the village of Zia looms 
up in the distance. 

Situated on an elevated,  black-lava 
peninsula, almost surrounded by a _ vast 
expanse of shifting sand, except at the south, 
where it is bordered by the alkali-whitened 
-dry bed of the Jemez River, this small village, 
containing probably about one hundred 
and twenty souls, is composed of two parallel 
rows of low flat-roofed adobe houses, an 
Indian house of worship, and a Roman Cath- 
olic church. The people are happy and al- 
ways at work, the women singing at their 
grinding and cooking, the men working on 
their ranches, engaging in their medicine 
ceremonies or making curios. But the water 


supply is too scant for successful farming, 
and the population of the place is declining, 
those remaining being supported at least in 


part by the Government. The school is well 
attended and the children are making fair 


The Feast of Montserrat. 


E. P. HERRICK. 

On a mountain of Galicia, in Spain, not 
far from the city of Barcelona, is a popular 
hermitage, built on the spot where the famous 
Virgin of Montserrat was said to have 
appeared to a peasant. ‘The natives of that 
province resident in this province selected a 
lofty hill just outside of this city to build a 
facsimile, and in this picturesque spot a yearly 
festival is held. 

An elaborate banquet is spread sr the 
trees. It is of a semi-religious nature, and 
the statue of the dark-brown Virgin is carried 
in procession, accompanied by bands of music, 
vested priests, and hosts of devotees. ‘The 
social festivities wind up with a ball. Thou- 
sands of visitors come from far and near. 

The location of the Hermitage is ideal. 
From its steps can be seen in the valley be- 
low the city of Matanzas, with its flat-roofed 
houses, Oriental-shaped church towers and 
cupolas. The entire harbor with its steamers 
and vessels stretches away to the east, spark- 
ling in the sunshine. 

To the north the famous Yumuri Valley 
is seen, the bed of an ancient sea, begirt 
with palm-fringed hills. Its beauty excited 
the admiration of Humboldt, the famous 
traveller, long ago, and still attracts yearly 
a host of visitors. 

The interior of the chapel well repays a 
visit. The Annunciation, an oil painting by 
Murillo (it is his handiwork), graces the walls, 
and is of fabulous value. ‘The altar is built of 
large pieces of cork from Spain, in imitation 
of the mountains in the far-away home- 
land where the original structure was built. 
The Virgin with Child is high up over the 
altar, and is represented as a Moorish maiden, 
dark-brown in color. When asked the reason, 
they told me she appeared thus to convert 
the Moors to the true faith, 

The Virgin shown in the Regla church in 
Havana is a negress. She is supposed to 
assume various disguises in her world-wide 
appearances to the faithful. 

On the walls are many trophies of her 
miraculous power: crutches of those whom 
she was said to have healed; silver images 
of persons and animals on whose behalf 
prayers were offered; bridal wreaths and 
trousseaus; a rich alabaster font; and other 
articles given by the sons and daughters of 
the church, whom she has helped. 

The religious and national sentiments 
meet and mingle in this yearly feast, and the 
sons of Spain, as they climb this breezy 
hill and celebrate the feast, seem to be trans- 
ported to the far-off mountains of their 
native land, and, in company with their 
friends and relatives, lift up prayers, and lay 
votive offerings at the feet of Our Lady. . 

It was a happy thought of Spanish residents 
of our city to select this sightly spot, aie 
whatever we may think of the : 
and social features of this Spanish midwir 
feast, we at least know et it cannot se 


natural beauty, and go back inspired and 


tefreshed to the prosaic tasks in the valley 


of toil. 
Matanzas, CuBA. 


Literature. 


POVERTY THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH. 
By John Simpson Penman. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1 net.—Four of the five 
chapters of this book deal with the extent 
and causes of poverty, its remedy, and the 
economic surplus. The relation of the church 
to this vital problem is left for consideration 
in the last chapter, in which the author points 
‘out that the church’s administration of char- 
ity deals too often with effects rather than 
with causes, and that it is the causes of pov- 
erty which demand redress. The church has 


’ power to control that public sentiment which 
-will bring about social legislation to improve 


the condition of the poor, a quickened con- 
science in the men who control the means of 
livelihood for the workers, and an awakened 
sense of responsibility over profits received 
from investments which involve the exploita- 
tion of the wage-earners. He calls upon the 
church to repudiate any alliance with wealth 
which means the sanction of any methods in 
industry which exploit the poor; to make sure 
that her attitude is not one of subservience 
to the power and influence of wealth, but 
that she stands squarely on the right side, 
regardless of possible cost to financial re- 
sources and benevolences. Wealth confers 
upon the few the power to control the lives 
and the work of millions of men, women, and 
children, and the church should bring home 
to the business world responsibility for 
the right use of this power. To do this 
the church must have a definite purpose. 
Preaching must be more direct; it must fear- 
lessly fix the blame where it belongs—not 
on any one man, but on all who control the 
activities of the present economic system. 
To do this the church does not need to com- 
mit itself to any’ popular panacea, or to 
any theory of social reconstruction about 
which there must be much diversity of opin- 
ion. ‘The question is not simply one of eco- 
nomics, it is one of ethics; and the ethical 
leadership of the church is at stake. The 
book demonstrates the fact that poverty is 
not chiefly due to personal defects of charac- 
ter, but to wrong adjustments of economic 
and social conditions. It is most readable, 
while furnishing information and statistics 
which are valuable because not overstated. 
The importance of profit-sharing as helping 
toward a more equitable distribution of 
wealth is admirably treated. 


From Moscow To THE PERSIAN GULF: 
being the Journal of a Disenchanted Traveller 
in Turkestan and Persia. By Benjamin 
Burges Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3 net—The most of us have long 
cherished at the bottom of our hearts a feel- 
ing that life would never be full-rounded to 
perfection unless a vision of Persia be in- 
cluded within its tale of experience. Mr. 
Moore appears to have had the same dream. 


_ “All the books I have ever read about Persia 


have been more or less rose-colored,” ob- 
rves Mr. «Moore, “encouraging persons 


la foot eee, altered. by 


as 
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history and by memories of the lovely art it 
produced in epochs that shall never return.” 
All that was very well, but our traveller found 
this lovely land distinctly disappointing. He 
is careful to state that nothing in what he has 
written is meant to convey the impression 
that his unfavorable opinion of Persia and 
its inhabitants is definitive, even to himself. 
Nevertheless, his entertaining volume will 
hardly inspire any but the most resolute of 
travellers to follow in his steps. Mr. Moore’s 
aim, however, was to describe the country 
as it really is, and, while stating frankly 
all that was disagreeable, to endeavor to 
bring out the beauty of many places in 
Persia, in order to avoid in his narrative 
“the monotony which so frequently charac- 
terized the scenery.” That he is an accu- 
rate observer the manner of his journey and 
his recital of details sufficiently proves. And 
even if there were a doubt in this particular, 
the one hundred and sixty illustrations in 
the book, with their varied record of im- 
pressions, would serve to dispel it. The au- 
thor is commander of an excellent literary 
style, while his descriptive passages often dis- 
play a great deal of charm. Although a 
disappointed traveller, he is far from being 
a disagreeable one, and we can commend 
without reserve the story of his Oriental 
experiences. The work closes with a map of 
the region described, and an excellent index. 


THE Boy Scout MovEMENT, APPLIED BY 
tHE CHURCH. By Norman E. Richardson 
and Ormond E. Loomis. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1 net.—The inception and 
rapid development of this phase of social 
service is one of the remarkable features of 
the present day. What the movement is 
and what it aims to accomplish is set forth 
at length in this volume, say its authors. 
This development reveals two significant 
facts: ‘‘First: though no specific attempt has 
been made to provide Scouting as a suitable 
form of recreation for use by the church, over 
eighty per cent. of the entire movement is 
vitally related to local churches. The men 
who, for the most part, have taken advantage 
of it and have used it to conserve what is best 
in boy life have come from the church. 
Second: The movement is yet in its infancy. 
Being in a formative period of development 
it is yet plastic. ... An increasingly valuable 
body of literature is being created, and Scout- 
ing is receiving increasingly serious considera- 
tion on the part of leading educators, social 
workers, and churchmen.’”’ Among the chap- 
ter headings of the work that seem to the 
reviewer of chief importance are ‘“‘Educa- 
tion through Recreation,” ‘‘Development of 
Leadership,” ‘“‘Steps in Character-building,”’ 
“Self-zovernment,” ‘‘Chivalry and _  Dis- 
cipline,’ and ‘‘The Moral and Religious 
Significance of Scouting.” The book de- 
serves and should not fail to receive careful 
attention from those who are deeply interested 
in the psychology of boy nature. 


An Art PHILOSOPHER'S CABINET: being 
Salient Passages from the Works on Compara- 
tive Asthetics of George Lansing Raymond, 
Arranged According to Subject by Marion 
Mills Miller. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—Prof. Raymond is well known as a 
writer on art and education, and his numerous 
volumes have been found helpful to many 


classes of students, but one cannot help feeling 
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that a volume of four hundred pages of 
“quoted critical comments’’ makes rather too 
great a demand upon the reader’s patience. 
Especially is this true when the book in 
question has been preceded by seven other 
stout volumes whence have been culled the 
quotations chosen by Mr. Miller. Prof. 
Raymond writes clearly and is the possessor 
of a fine literary style, but a book of this 
character would have been more acceptable 
had it consisted of two hundred pages rather 
than of four hundred pages. 


FEMINISM IN GERMANY AND SCANDINAVIA. 
By Katharine Anthony. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25 net.—This is an inter- 
esting book for those who are not yet well 
informed in regard to the advance of women 
the world over, and it ought to reassure some 
who have felt that such advance might some- 
how place the home in peril. The book 
shows us feminists who talk about woman’s 
duty instead of her “rights,” and chronicles 
dispassionately such movements as that for 
maternity protection. The radical meas- 
ures concerning the rights of the illegitimate 
child which were adopted last spring by 
Norway are clearly explained as we have not 
seen them explained elsewhere. The pub- 
lishers are assured that this is the first book 
to be published in English that contains a 
substantial and concrete statement of what 
feminism means beyond the English channel. 


THE SEA WinpD: A Book of Verse. By 
William Colburn Husted. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net.—The quality of Mr. 
Husted’s poetry nowhere rises much above the 
commonplace. It is respectable minor verse, 
but no more. The closing poem is the most 
to our liking :— 


The light grows dim; the fire burns low; 
Without upon the crusted snow 
I hear the merry revelers go 

With glad all-hails and:shouts of glee; 


But in my chamber dim and deep, 

Where heavy trailing shadows creep, 

My stern and patient watch I keep, 
Alone with faithful memory. 


First TxHiIncs. By Marion LeRoy Bur- 
ton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 50 cents 
net.—This, by the president of Smith College, 
is an excellent book to place in the hands of 
young women, or to be read by those who have 
the privilege of training young lives. Its 
principles are true for all, but the special 
application is made to the young women of 
the graduation class to whom it was ad- 
dressed. One might look far before finding 
so clear, challenging, and uplifting a presen- 
tation of the current thought on the position 
of women and its rightful outcome in exten- 
sion of democracy. Sane, sound, and truly 
religious is this little book, a worthy message 
to young lives. 


Books Received. 


From The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Leaves from the Log of a Sky Pilot. By William G. Pudde- 
foot. $1.00 net. 
Biographical and Literary Studies. By Albert H. Currier. 
$1.00 net. 
Poverty the Challenge to the Church. By John Simpson 
Penman. $1.00 net. 
The Master Light. By W. Elsworth Lawson. $1.00 net. 
First Things. By Marion LeRoy Burton. socents. 
From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 


Fireside Papers. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. $1.50 net. 
ir Thread that is Spun. By Margaret Horner Clyde. 
1.20 net. 
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The Dome, 
Lost Hours. 


“T say good-night and go upstairs, 

And then undress and say my prayers 
Beside my bed, and then jump in it; 

And then—the very nextest minute— 

The morning sun comes in to peep 

At me. Is’pose I’ve been to sleep, 

But seems to me,” said little Ted, 

“Tt’s not worth while to go to bed.” 

—Sidney Dayre. 


The White Soldier. 


ADELAIDE NICHOLS. 


To the children who played on the Common 
he was the “‘ White Soldier.’”’ He stood pavil- 
ioned in a tall, white stone monument, raised 
above their heads by a series of steps and a 
pedestal on which were carved the words “In 
Memoriam—1862-1865.”’ ‘The children who 
had studied American history said he was 
a Civil War hero, but to most of the little 
“Commoners” he was just the ‘White 
Soldier.’’? He stood quietly on his pedestal, 
leaning on a long gun and looking out under 
his visored cap at the view that his exalted po- 
sition gave him. Four tall arches supported 
over his head the little tower that capped the 
monument. His snug retreat and his envi- 

‘able range of view made it the ambition of 
every child on the Common to scale his 
pedestal and sit at his feet. When a new 
child arrived on the Common, they asked 
him, ‘‘Have you been up the Soldier?”’ and 
not until with scratched knees and crimson 
face he sat at the White Soldier’s feet could 
he hope to command the respect of the 
Commoners. 

Frederika Francioni had never been in the 
Common before. She did not live near the 
Common: she lived far down in the Italian 
quarter of the city, where they have fire- 
escapes instead of piazzas, and ash-cans in- 
stead of hedges. On May Day, Frederika’s 
teacher, Miss Curtis, brought all the kinder- 
garten children to the Common for a May 
party. They all came in an open car way 
across the city, and they all wore wreaths 
of paper flowers that they had been cutting 
and pasting in the kindergarten for weeks, 
and the leaders carried banners of rose-col- 
ored paper in honor of May Day. Fred- 
erika wasaleader. She felt very proud in the 
clean purple calico dress which her mother 
had just made, ‘‘all by machinery off Mrs. 
Vitelli’s sewing-machine.’’ Her wreath was 
of yellow flowers, Frederika’s own choice 
for color. When the car stopped in front of 
the Common, she swung easily down from the 
end seat and stood at attention, her banner 
flung to the breeze, her free hand motioning 
the descending children to fall into line be- 
hind her. 

With much scrambling and untangling of 
banners and wreaths and much calling for 
lost lunch-boxes, the line was formed, and 
Frederika Francioni, at the head of the girls, 
and Columbus Gumboda, at the head of the 
-boys, entered the Common under the kind 
eyes of the White Soldier. They looked up 
solemnly as they approached. Frederika’s 
teacher came forward and called ‘‘Halt!” 
Before the white pavilion the flowery lines 
paused and at Miss Curtis’s signal they 
saluted the White Soldier, just as they sa- 
luted the flag every morning at school. 
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Then, as the twenty little hands fell from 
| the position of respect, the line broke, and 
twenty little pairs of feet went curvetting 
and stamping over the green grass of the 
You could see by the glad little 
quirks of their feet that green grass was an 


Common. 


unfamiliar luxury. 


Miss Curtis saw the scattering of her band 


with a smile of dismay. It was a great re- 
sponsibility to have twenty little children so 


far from home for a whole May Day. She 


called Frederika. 

“Now, Frederika,” she said, tilting Fred- 
erika’s chin up playfully, so that she could 
look Frederika straight in the eye, ‘‘you are 
a leader.” 

“Vep,” said Frederika, 
hovering round her mouth, 
effort to look modest. 

“‘T depend on you to see that the girls be- 
have like ladies to-day. They can play 
till lunch-time and then we’ll meet under this 
tree to eat. Nowrun,” she said, taking her 
finger away from Frederika’s chin, “have a 
good time, and remember you’re a leader.” 

“Vep,” said Frederika, her black eyes 
shining. She switched her pigtails with the 
pride of leadership. As she turned away 
from Miss Curtis her eye fell on Louise 
Carraccio, who sat under a tree, stripping 
the shoes and stockings off her brown legs. 
Frederika sped toward her. 

“Lou!” she screamed. ‘You ain’t no lady. 
You don’t ought to take off your shoes in the 
Common.” T,ouise looked up through her 
elfish, black locks and grinned. 

“You ain’t my boss,” she said. 

“T am too your boss!”’ shouted Frederika, 
enraged at this display of disobedience. 
“T’m the leader, and Miss Curtis said I 
should make all the girls act like ladies, and 
ladies keeps their shoes on. Put them on.” 

Louise laughed naughtily, and called to 
Rita Angelo, “‘Frederika says she’s my boss.” 
Frederika quailed, for she knew that Rita 
was at all times hard to deal with. Now 
she came swinging up, the end of her untied 
hair-ribbon in her mouth. 

“Oh, you’re a boss, are you? 
bossy, bossy-cow!”’ she taunted. 

“T’m the leader,” maintained Frederika. 

“Well, you don’t boss me by stamping 
your foot,” cried Louise, springing up and 
rolling her stockings into a ball. 

“T’ll tell teacher,” raged Frederika. 

“Do, you tattle-tale!” cried Rita, seizing 
Louise’s hand and dragging her off. 

“Mean thing!’’ shouted the leader after 
them; but, left alone, she was ashamed to tell 
Miss Curtis how she had failed in leadership. 
She was ashamed and angry. She wanted to 
hurt some one inherrage. Just then she saw 
little Picardia up on a fence-post, hanging 
over the big stone ball that capped the post. 
Frederika grasped the baby by her skirts 
and jerked her down, so that chubby Picardia 
rolled over on the ground, howling at the 
unexpected attack. Frederika looked at her 
with disgust. 

“You ain’t no lady to shinney up where 
you falls and gets hurt,” she said, and then 
she walked off, leaving Picardia howling. 
Across the grass she saw Miss Curtis gently 
urging Louise to put on her shoes and stock- 
ings. Miss Curtis heard Picardia, and called 
to her: ‘‘Come, Picardia. We’re going to play 
“Little Ball Pass Along.” The baby stopped 
howling, and rolled to her feet at the summons 
of her favorite game. The children were flock- 


a proud smile 
in spite of her 


Bossy, 


Frederika’s 
heart grew yet more sore. Miss Curtis was 
taking charge of the children because they 
didn’t mind Frederika. She wanted to be 
leader, and Miss Curtis was doing all the work 
instead of letting her boss. 

When Miss Curtis called, ‘‘Come and play, 


ing round Miss Curtis to play. 


‘Frederika,’’ she slunk away behind the pedes- 


tal of the White Soldier. The little steps 
attracted her. Like ages of Commoners 
before her, she was seized with the ambition 
to climb up the Soldier. When Frederika 
at last pulled herself up to the white marble 
shoes of the Soldier, her purple dress was 
draggled, and her stockings and the skin on 
her brown knee was torn. Her wreath had 
fallen off and lay like a tribute at the foot 
of the pedestal. She sank down wearily at 
the Soldier’s feet and leaned against his legs, 
watching scornfully the ring of children 
playing on the grass. Their song floated up 
to her as from a distance; the sun on the 
white stone dazzled her eyes; the legs of the 
Soldier behind her were warm, like the legs of 
a live man. She seemed to feel him move a 
little behind her, and, looking up, she saw 
the Soldier shifting his gun into his other 
hand so that he might lay his right hand on 
Frederika’s head! Frederika did not seem 
surprised; she smiled up at him enviously. 

“Gee! Iwished I had your gun!” she said. 

“Why?” asked the Soldier, his white face 
leaning toward her curiously. 

“So I could shoot Louise and Rita for not 
minding the leader.” 

“Who is the leader?’’ said the Soldier, 
and his voice was very deep and interested. 

“T am,’ said Frederika, throwing out her 
chest. 

“What did you do to make them mind?” 

“T stamped at them and I despised at 
them, but’’-—a lump came into her throat— 
“they didn’t care what I did.” 

“T guess you’re not a very good leader,” 
said the Soldier, quietly. Frederika gulped 
with surprise and the lumpiness of her throat. 
“Now my leader was very, very different.” 

“Prettier?’’ asked Frederika, who had a 
suspicion that people underrated her because 
she had braids instead of curls like Francesca 
Docci. 

The White Soldier laughed. ‘‘He wasn’t 
pretty at all. He was aman, not very young. 
He was tall and awkward, and he wore clothes 
that wrinkled. His hair was never very 
smooth, but his face, when you learned to 
know it, was the face of the greatest leader in 
the world.” 

“Did they mind him?’ asked Frederika. 

“In the end they always did.” 

“What'd he doto ’em?” Frederika’s voice 
was eager. 

“He never worried when they said unkind 
things about him, and he never talked back.” 

The little girl at his feet hung her head, 
remembering her recent scrap with Rita. 

“He did not win obedience by force, but 
by kindness.” 

Something in the Soldier’s voice seemed 
always pointing ‘‘Fie!’’ at Frederika. 

“He was not discouraged when he failed, 
and when people disobeyed him once he 
always gave, them another chance. 

“IT remember there was a young farmer’s 
boy in our army, whose business it was to — 
keep guard at night. It was very important 
to have one man awake to watch out for the 
enemy, eo then: eiiiasviaii ee 


eu “And are he die?” panted Frederika. 


_ “My leader forgave him,” said the Soldier, 
and his voice was very deep, as though he 
loved to say it. “The young boy never 
forgot what he owed my leader, and he became 
the bravest man in the whole army and died 
at last saving a wounded comrade.” 

“Who was your leader?” said Frederika, 
in a low voice. 

“The greatest of Americans.” 

“Ym an American,” said Frederika proudly. 

The White Soldier looked down at her 
brown skin and her shining black pigtails, 
and smiled. ‘I’m glad you’re an American,” 
he said; ‘‘and you’re a leader, too? Well, 
you couldn’t have a better model for an 
American leader than mine was.” 

“Ts he dead?” asked Frederika. 

“He lived long ago,” said the White 
Soldier, ‘‘when they freed the slaves.”’ 

In Frederika’s face dawned a new light. 
“Why, your leader was Abraham Lincoln!” 
she cried. 
 “Heis,” said the Soldier, and with his white 
hand he took off his white hat and stood with 
his head bowed. Frederika bowed her head, 
too. When she looked up, the Soldier had his 
hat on again and his gun was back in his right 
hand. He was looking straight ahead with his 
far-seeing eyes. 

“Gee!” breathed Frederika. 
had your gun!” 

“Why?” asked the Soldier, and his voice 
sounded worried, as though he feared she 
hadn’t learned her lesson of leadership even 
yet. 

“So I could give it to Rita Angelo—for a 
forgive-present,”’ answered Frederika huskily. 
The Soldier did not answer, but as Frederika 
looked up into his still, white face, she ahonght 
she saw him smiling. 

Only yesterday, when I looked up to seis 
the White Soldier as I passed through the 
Common, I saw the smile still on his face, 
and I knew he was remembering the little 
girl who learned to be a leader. 
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Saint Valentine on Stilts. 


Oh, how it snowed! ‘‘The worst storm 
of the season,” Uncle Ben declared as he 
stamped the snow from his feet at the door. 

Ruth’s face wore a disconsolate look as 
she flattened her nose against the window- 
pane in a vain attempt to discover the 
postman’s horse coming up the street. 

It was indeed unfortunate to. have such 
a furious storm set in on the day before 
Saint Valentine’s Day. Judith looked about 
ready to cry as her mother said she didn’t 
see how it was possible for the rural deliv- 
ery team to plough through the drifts that 
had piled up during the night. 

“Perhaps the postman will leave his 
_ horse at the postoffice and use stilts; I 


“ have seen it done,” Uncle Ben remarked. 
“A postman on stilts! 


Why, Uncle Ben, 
who ever heard of such a pins! exploded 
S Cameroty. vocis 

“T have just said that J fics seen such 


peeress ante felt > “Tt isue 


or thing to use stilts in certain. sec- 
Se eal plan 


live!” 


Ch bristian pas 


“Tn a large bag slung over one shoulder. 
They carry a long cane in one hand with 
which to steady themselves; for their stilts 
are somewhat crude affairs strapped to their 
legs just above their knees, with notches for 
their feet to rest upon.” 

“What a lark it must be for the post- 
man!” burst forth Cameron. ‘Most as 
good as snowshoeing,”’ he declared. 

The anxious watch for the rural delivery 
team still continued. Although the gale 
seemed to be somewhat abating, no at- 
tempt had yet been made to break out the 
roads, which remained an unbroken blanket 
of white. 

The street upon which the Merediths 
lived was rather unfrequented, and it was 
useless for the children to think of sending 
their valentines around as long as the mail 
service had disappointed them. 

Suddenly Cameron slipped quietly out of 
the room. Ruth and Judith continued to 
fondle their valentines, vainly hoping that 
Mr. Peters and old John might at the very 
last minute be seen ploughing their way 
through the snow as they had done so 
many times before. 

Just as Ruth was craning her neck for 
the hundredth time, it seemed, the sit- 
ting-room door was flung open, and a start- 
lingly tall figure stood grinning just out- 
side. ‘Too tall to enter, the figure on stilts 
bowed and grimaced and said in a voice 
copied from their obliging letter-carrier: 
“Anything for the mail, young misses? 
Any valentines, for instance, that you’d like 
to send off?” 

“Cameron Meredith, what have you 
been doing?” Judith fairly flung the ques- 
tion at her brother in her astonishment. 

“Oh, rummaging around in the attic. 
Don’t you remember the summer that I 
wandered around on some stilts that Uncle 
Ben made for me after he got home from 
abroad? I wonder I hadn’t thought of 
them when he first mentioned that old 
French postman.” 

“Well, what are you going to do—race 
around the house on them? There isn’t 
much prospect of your getting anywhere 
else with them, just now,” Judith retorted. 

“I'm going to mail your valentines, 
if you’ll allow me to,’’ Cameron fired back. 

“‘Oh, Cameron, do you think you could?” 

Judith had instantly dropped her flippant 
tone. If her valentines could only reach 
their destination, stilts or anything else 
might get them there, she thought. 

“Of course I can, What’s to prevent?” 

“Mother might object. You know you 
had a fall that summer, and hurt your 
head,’’ cautioned Ruth, 

“Oh, well, that was because I was care- 
less. Besides, you can’t hurt your head in 
snow,’ Cameron confidently asserted. 

When consulted, Mrs. Meredith con- 
sented, and Cameron started forth with his 
mail-bag slung by a strap over his shoulder. 

A passer-by on a day like this was sure 
to attract attention. Faces alive with 
curiosity adorned many a window when a 
couple of tall sticks surmounted by a boy 
were seen ploughing through the snow, and 
when this unusual apparition stopped at a 
gate and strode boldly up the walk and 
knocked at the door, why, then curiosity was 
at fever pitch. 

“Tt’s Cameron Meredith, sure as you 
Clara Hicks asserted. ‘I'll bet 
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he is carrying around Ruth’s and Judith’s 
valentines!” she cried, rushing to the door. 

Cameron had learned so well the art of 
stilt-walking during that long summer of 
practice that it was readily taken up again. 
From house to house he plodded until his 
stock of valentines was exhausted. But 
for every one taken from the bag he was 
given one to put into it, so that it was as 
full when he got home as it had been when 
he started out. 

It was by far the most interesting rural 
delivery outfit that had ever been seen in 
that section of the country. The children 
in the houses round about all declared that 
they had never before enjoyed a Saint Val- 
entine’s Day as they had this one, when 
Cameron Meredith mounted stilts and 
played letter-carrier—Helen M. Richardson, 
in Zion’s Herald. 


The Legend of Saint Valentine. 


Once upon a time, in a country far away, 
there lived a very good man, named Saint 
Valentine. He spent his life in doing kind 
things, and in helping people who were in 
all sorts of trouble. When he became so 
feeble that he could no longer go about, he 
wrote beautiful letters. 

Now, because his heart was so full of love 
and kindness, his pen had magic in it, and 
the letters which were written in black ink 
turned to letters of gold. People prized their 
letters very highly, and sometimes framed 
them to hang on their walls. 

One day a man received one of these letters. 
After he had read it he looked long and care- 
fully at the gold letters. Then he took it toa 
jeweller and asked how much it was worth. 

The jeweller replied, ‘‘ This is a rare kind of 
gold, and very valuable.” 

Then said the man, ‘‘Scrape it off and pay 
me its value in money.” 

The jeweller did as he was told, but when 
he placed it upon the scales to weigh it he 
found the bright gold had changed to worth- 
less black dust. 

Do you know why?—Katharine Russell, in 
Little Folks. 


Uncle Frank: ‘“‘ Well, Willie, what did you 
see at the circus to-day?” Willie (who was 
especially pleased with the Shetland ponies): 
“Tots and lots of things, but the best were 


the condensed horses,’’—Exchange. 
The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday~ Shek are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curr, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥. De Normandie, 
cai yi Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr. rs. George T. Rice William H. se og Rev. 
Sydney ‘pM Site, Augusta G. Williams, M.D 

PARKER B. FIELD, GenEeRraL SeceErary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Measure of Heaven. 


Heaven is no larger than Connecticut; 
No larger than Fairfield County; no, no larger 
Than the little Valley of the Silvermine 
The white sun visits and the wandering showers. 
For there is room enough for spring’s return, 
For lilac evenings and the rising moon, 
And time enough for autumn’s idle days, 
When soul is ripe for immortality. 
And then when winter comes with smouldering dusk 
To kindle rosy flames upon the hearth, 
And hang its starry belt upon the night, 
One firelit room is large enough for heaven— 
For all we know of wisdom and of love, 
And the eternal welfare of the heart. 
—Bliss Carman, in Everybody's. 


Foreign Notes. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


A letter from our fellow-worker Prof. 
E. Montet of the theological school at the 
University of Geneva, Switzerland, gives 
interesting details concerning the great in- 
ternational monument of the Reformation 
which is being erected in that city, and which 
was inaugurated some years ago in connec- 
tion with the four hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the University of Geneva. This 

*monument will be finished within six months, 
and as this will be probably before the end of 
the war it will be inaugurated very simply, 
without international invitations. The Uni- 
versity of Geneva continues its work, but 
with a greatly decreased number of students. 
Many of them have been killed or wounded, 

\ or are missing, since the war began, and they 
form an élite, intellectually and morally, 
which it will be hard to replace. Ona recent 
visit to Paris, Prof. Montet interviewed the 
President of the Republic, having been sent 
by the city of Geneva as their representative 
to France, and came in touch with leading 
public men. He was greatly interested in the 
institutions created recently for the welfare 
of the Moslem soldiers in France, hospitals, 
clubs, and so on. It is the same at Lyons 
and Montpellier. This has done much to 
bring together into social solidarity the Mo- 
hammedans and the French people. Prof. 


Montet’s son has been advanced to be cap-. 


tain of Moroccan troops. He deplores the 
postponement of the good work of the Inter- 
national Congress and other projects for 
bringing together the various believers of 
Christian and non-Christian nations in the 
establishment of their common spiritual and 
social ideals. 

The Swiss Protestant churches are already 
taking steps to celebrate becomingly the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation in 1917. 

The number of French Protestant min- 
isters who are serving the army or are en- 
rolled in its ranks has so increased that those 
who continue their clerical functions at home 
are called upon for extraordinary efforts to 
supply the needs of the parishes, often preach- 
ing three or four times a Sunday. Were it 
not for the devoted assistance of the laity 
they could not meet the demands upon their 
sympathy and strength. The Swiss clergy 
of French descent also render them neigh- 
borly and valuable help. For the present, 
at least, dogmatic differences are forgotten 
in a common desire to serve their country 
and their brethren in the great crisis of 
national life. 
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The Christian Register 


Pastor Charles Wagner of Paris has had 
to undergo a serious surgical operation, which 
has compelled him to take a long period of 
rest. His church, near the column of July 
in Paris, has been closed in consequence for 
some months past. 

In a seacoast town in Algeria, one of the 
French Protestant newspapers tells us, on last 
All Saints’ Day, a patriotic and religious cere- 
mony was organized in honor of townsmen 
who had died in service during the past twelve 
months. An imposing procession with ban- 
ners and music (Chopin’s Funeral March) 
traversed the town on its way to the ceme- 
tery. There at the foot of a monument four 
addresses were delivered,—one by a local 
Catholic priest, one by a Huguenot pastor, 
one by a Jewish preacher, and one by the 
Mohammedan Imam! 

The death of Rev. Max Fischer, D.D., the 
well-known liberal preacher of Berlin, is re- 
ported. For a few years past he has lived in 
retirement, devoted to his studies and friend- 
ships. His radical convictions and the cour- 
age with which he proclaimed them made 
him, not many years since, the storm-centre 
of ecclesiastical persecution, and for a time 
it seemed as if he would lose his pulpit. 
He was an active member of the German 
Protestantenverein. When the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals was formed 
he took a deep interest in its aims and 
endeavors. He attended, in company with 
Profs. Pfleiderer and Rade, the Boston Con- 
gress of 1907, and was among the most effec- 
tive organizers of the Berlin Congress of 1910. 
Personally he was a man of transparent sin- 
cerity, unselfishness, and lovableness of dis- 
position. In his death the international 
fraternity of liberal and progressive thinkers 
has lost an ardent advocate and a loyal friend. 

The Theistic Church of London, founded 
and long conducted by Rev. Dr. Voysey, and 
now ministered to by Dr. Walter Walsh, 
having surrendered its edifice to the demands 
of business, is holding its services in Steinway 
Hall in the great metropolis, and seems to 
have entered upon a new lease of life. The 
free religious movement in Dundee, Scot- 
land, which Mr. Walsh originated, is now 
shepherded by Rev. Henry Dawtrey, for- 
merly a Unitarian minister in Manchester, 
a virile and able exponent of progressive 
ideas in religion and society. 

The recent retirement of Rev. Dr. Timothy 
Richard of Shanghai from the active con- 
duct of the Christian Literature Society for 
China is a notable event in the history of 
Christian missions in foreign lands. A pro- 
found scholar, his learned writings in Chi- 
nese and in English, the numerous publica- 
tions he has issued from the press of his so- 
ciety, and his practical counsels and en- 
deavors for the uplift of China in statesman- 
ship, administration, and social welfare have 
contributed largely to the progress China 
has made during the past twenty-five years 
in national prosperity and dignity. A large- 
minded man, of liberal sentiments, he has 
done much to enlighten the missionary point 
of view as regards the other great world 
religions, and to promote unity of spirit and 
mutual good-will among his fellow-workers. 
By the Chinese he is deservedly honored and 
loved. It is to be hoped that Dr. Richard 
will long continue his reconciling, liberal- 
izing influence in the country he has served so 
devotedly and well. 

Dr. Gilbert Reid, head of the International 


Institute of China and Shanghai, has de- 
livered twenty-two lectures on Comparative 
Religion and kindred topics under the au- 
spices of the Billings Fund of the American 
Unitarian Association. These lectures have 
been distinguished by scholarly insight, 
largeness of view, a reconciling temper, and 


attractiveness of presentation. They have 
been printed in Chinese and English journals, 
most fully in the National Review of China. 
Several of them have also appeared in Ameri- 
can and British reviews. The whole series 
deserves to be reprinted in a volume. ‘The 
American Unitarian Association has rendered 
a great service in making Dr. Reid’s lecture- 
ship possible. 

The death is chronicled in the New Zea- 
land papers of Mrs. John Webster, an Eng- 
lish lady of high education and talents, who 
for twelve years (1871-83) served the Mel- 
bourne Unitarian church acceptably as its 
pastor. Her attractive delivery and lucidity 
of mind as well as her personal character 
made her esteemed as a preacher and repre- 
sentative of the liberal faith. 

Our British brethren have followed the 
example of their American co-religionists and 
formed a Unitarian historical society. 

Mrs. Katherine Weller, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Montreal Unitarian church, is now 
in Cannes, France, doing Red Cross hospital 
work. ‘The church is preparing to send over 
three trained nurses to aid her. 

Dr. Hugh Black, the gifted British preacher 
and teacher, now of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, has been invited to the 
pulpit of the City Temple in London, made 
vacant by Rev. R. J. Campbell’s withdrawal 
from the Congregational ministry and re- 
cent entrance into the Church of England 
priesthood. Mr. Black has declined, but 
the Temple authorities are not without hope 
that they may yet induce him to accept their 
invitation. 

The parting of Rev. Mr. Campbell from 
his late affiliations must have been difficult 
for all concerned, but was characterized by a 
fine spirit and freedom from intolerant feat- 
ures. At the parting meeting in the City 
Temple, Dr. John Clifford, the wonderful 
Nestor of the Congregational body in Eng- 
land, spoke with rare magnanimity and ten- 
derness, and Rey. J. H. Shakespeare spoke 
for the Baptists. 

Mr. Campbell in reply said:— 

““May the day soon come when all relig- 
ious bitterness shall be at an end. We are 
all weary and ashamed of division. Is it 
not time to try to get together? For this I 
stand, and to this end, God helping me, my 
endeavors shall be consecrated in the days 
to come. If I may say so without presump- 
tion, Nonconformists will, as Dr. Clifford has 
hinted, to a certain extent have in me an 
interpreter within the Established Church. 
I know their worth, their record, their vital 
religion, their sacrifices for fidelity to princi- 
ples, their contributions to civic freedom and 
national righteousness. May one expect to 
be, in however small a degree, a link between 
the two great Christian communities, one 
might almost say, the two great Christian 
Churches, into which this country is divided? 
No word of disrespect, it is unnecessary to 
say, shall ever fall from my lips regarding the _ 
communion in which my wis wiih rer been’ ’ 
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come. I owe more to it than I can readily 
express ina few words. For one thing, it made 
me a preacher; it trained me in independence 
of thought; it gave me hatred of tyranny in 
every shape and form; it taught me stand- 
ards of worth which have nothing to do with 
the kingdoms of this world or the glory of 
them. I am turning my back on nobody. 
My friends of yesterday shall be my friends 
of to-morrow, unless they repudiate me, which 
I hardly think they will do. It is my ear- 
nest desire to maintain cordial relation with 
those with whom I have walked in the vine- 
yard of Christ for so many years, and so far 
as strength and opportunity permit I hope 
to co-operate with them in public and in 
private as of yore.” 

Rev. G. Conte, our liberal Christian 
worker in Italy, writes encouragingly. De- 
spite the all-absorbing interest in the war there 
is increasing sympathy with the cause he is 
seeking to promote among his countrymen. 
His magazine, La Riforma Italiana, has 
gained more subscribers this past year than 
in any previous year. He has also gained 
the collaboration of eminent writers, Prof. 
Paulo Orano and Prof. R. Ottolenghi among 
them. Romolo Murri continues to write in 
every number. 

There is a religious controversy among 
Mohammedans in the island of Java as to 
whether it is right to listen to recitations of 
verses from the Koran through the phono- 
graph. There has been a high Islamic deci- 
sion against the practice, but it continues 
with increased popularity. Might it not be 
well to adopt it in Christian countries, and 
extend it to our pulpits? The Bible lesson 
for the day rendered by a record of some gifted 
reader of Scripture might be an improvement 
on the unimpressive, slovenly, perfunctory 
reading of the average minister. 


Massachusetts Letter. 


SoutH MimppLESEX CONFERENCE. 

The spirit of unrest evident in affairs 
to-day pervades all the walks of life, and 
the ministry is not exempt. ‘‘Here to-day 
and gone to-morrow”’ is the story of the 
modern pastor. 

When we look back to the days of our 
grandfathers, and even our fathers, remem- 
bering the pastorates of rarely less than two 
decades, often three and sometimes four, one 
wonders whether times have changed for 
the better or not. 

In the South Middlesex Conference, which 
we are about to consider, a number of changes 
have taken place since the Year Book was 
published in September. The churches of 
this Conference are all very active, with the 
exception of two. Among them are some of 
the oldest societies in our fellowship, many 
of which were established in the middle era, 
while the majority were formed in the last 
century. 

The First Parish at Watertown, established 
in 1630, has the distinction of being the oldest. 
Since the resignation of Rev. George G. Mills, 
which went into effect July 30, 1915, there 
has been no settled minister at Watertown, 
but everything is reported to be in fine 
wondition Spares achod, Alliance, | Junior 


The Christian Register 


In 1636 two churches were “ gathered,’’ the 
First Parish in Cambridge and the Concord 
First Parish. At Cambridge, Rev. Freder- 
ick M. Eliot, the son of Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot of Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
has become associate minister with Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers. An experiment is being 
tried, that of having a second service on 
Sundays, held in the evening, so that persons 
connected with the church who cannot go to 
the morning service, and many who are un- 
churched, may attend. A class in religious 
education for parents and Sunday-school 
teachers, meeting weekly, has just been 
formed, conducted by the associate minister, 
whose work will be supplemented from time 
to time by experts in the various subjects 
under consideration. The Sunday-school at- 
tendance is constantly increasing. The Cam- 
bridge church is active in all directions within 
its own doors, and in the community. 

_The parish at Concord has been very 
anxious because of the critical illness of its 
pastor, Rev. Loren B. Macdonald. Concord 
is fortunate in having one of the beautiful 
old Colonial church buildings. The Alli- 
ance branch is one of the largest in the or- 
ganization, numbering 218 members. 

The Billerica First Parish was formed in 
1663. For some time this society was with- 
out a minister, but in 1914 called Rev. 
William L. Walsh and under his leadership 
is doing good work. The Alliance branch 
is active, and. the outlook for the future is 
promising. 

The First Congregational Society of 
Lexington follows, in 1692. This prosperous, 
well-organized church has as its pastor Rev. 
John M. Wilson, who emphasizes ‘‘ personal 
and common spiritual sensibility as the 
dynamic of character and life.’ There is a 
Fraternity among the young people, which is 
instrumental in keeping their fellowship in 
the Sunday-school after they have passed 
Sunday-school age. 

The First Parish at Waltham was estab- 
lished in 1696. Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, 
the minister, believes in working along all 
lines that make for the religious progress of 
the individual and the uplift of the com- 
munity. Especial effort is being made to 
strengthen the Sunday-school as the agency 
second only to the pulpit i in achieving these 
ends. 

In 1701 Framingham First Parish came 
into existence. Rev. John H. Wilson, son 
of Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, was in- 
stalled on Dec. 19, 1915. He is one of our 
youngest men, and has the enthusiasm of 
youth together with great earnestness of pur- 
pose. At the installation, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins, Rev. Austin S. Garver, and Rev. 
Seth C. Beach assisted. 

One of the delightful features of the service 
was the singing of the last hymn, which was 
written by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Mr. 
Wilson’s father. 

Medford comes next, with the church 
founded in 1712. The death of Rev. Henry 
C. De Long, who had been pastor for over 
forty years, has engrossed the thoughts of his 
parishioners, but Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, 
who has been at Medford for the past year 
and a half, since the time when Mr. De Long 
became pastor emeritus, reports conditions 


.| most promising. 


Just a mention of the Revere First Uni- 
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tarian Society, 1715, will suffice, as Revere 
has had an individual letter in the Register 
recently. One of our faithful women min- 
isters is at this parish, Rev. Mary L. Leggett, 
who has worked untiringly to establish 
the church on a firm financial basis. Miss 
Leggett writes that they enter the new cent- 
ury, having celebrated their 200th anniver- 
sary in October, with ‘“‘courage and faith in a 
resolute advance in power and service of the 
venerable ‘Church of Christ in Rumney 
Marsh.’’’ 

At Bedford, where the First Congregational 
Society was founded in 1730, Rev. Loren B. 
Macdonald of Concord conducts services. 
The Alliance is very active in church affairs. 

The Arlington First Congregational Parish 
comes next, founded in 1733. The church 
at Arlington stands in the centre of the 
town, surrounded by a spacious “green.” 
Its spire is especially graceful. Rev. Frederic 
Gill has been minister here since 1892. 
During his pastorate he has subordinated 
all other interests to the Sunday services. 
There is a flourishing Sunday-school. The 
Alliance is very active, and within a year the 
young people have formed the Unity Club. 
Once a month an organ recital is given in the 
church. For several years, on Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day the church has been 
illuminated from 4.30 to 10 P.M. 


The Alliance Endowment Fund. 


1% 

The Alliance of the Unitarian women is 
this year celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. For a quarter of a century the 
growing influence of this organized body of 
women has been felt.in our Unitarian church. 
Steadily The Alliance has won its way from 
the days when some of the ministers and 
laymen of the church, and indeed some of 
the women themselves, feared the organiza- 
tion as a menace to a wise.church polity to 
the present time when generous and universal 
praise is given to every Alliance effort. 

The Alliance is celebrating this anniversary 
by the raising of a fund of $25,000; $6,867.89 
of this sum has already been received, and 
the committee hopes to complete the amount 
in time for the annual meeting in Boston in 
May, 1916. For this reason a general ap- 
peal for help is now made by the endow- 
ment committee. The income of $1,200 
approximately which this fund will yield will 
be used for field work. The Alliance has a 
membership of twenty thousand women 
scattered all over the United States and 
Canada. Except in a few localities these 
women are in small and isolated groups. 
More often than not they are made to suffer 
through the unpopularity of their faith, 
strange in the community. To hold to- 
gether such a constituency requires in the 
leaders of The Alliance courage, tact, and, 
above all, persistent effort; and for twenty- 
five years this work has been done. Of 
course, there have been losses. Little groups 
starting out with high hope have sometimes 
succumbed to discouragement. It is the 
belief of those who have had most experience 
with this work that with a little more money, 
sometimes a very little more, these groups 
might have been saved. 

For instance, a small branch far removed 
from Unitarian neighbors writes that the 
church is without a minister, that people 
have moved away, and that the women are 
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discouraged. If there is a fund for travelling 
expenses and the director nearest to this 
group can be sent to them at that time, she 
can frequently inspire them to take up the 
gallant struggle once more, and another 
liberal church may keep on to grow into a 
tower of strength in that neighborhood. 

It is hoped that all Unitarian women will 
have a part, no matter how small, in raising 
this fund. The Alliance appeals further at 
this time to all those who believe the work 
of this organization to be sound and con- 
structive, and of value to our Unitarian 
faith. 

Please send contributions to Miss Anna 
Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass., president of The 
Alliance, and treasurerfof the{,Endowment 
Fund. 

SARA S. GILSON, 
For the Endowment Committee. 


An Automobile Preaching Van. 


Our denominational work is largely directed 
toward upbuilding parishes. This has been 
obviously a wise direction of energy. With- 
out lessening our parish activities, however, 
it is as obvious that we should sow broadcast 
the seed of reverent liberalism. ‘The com- 
plex and fluid conditions of our present life 
allure us to diversity of methods. One new 
and promising method of spreading our 
message would be the use of an automobile 
preaching van. 

It would meet two needs. It would convey 
to hundreds of unattached and liberal peo- 
ple a knowledge of the existence and purpose 
of our churches. This might. prove to be 
its largest usefulness. But the second pur- 
pose it would serve is exceedingly interest- 
ing. Ministers with a knowledge of foreign 
languages could preach from the van in the 
foreign quarters of our cities, and the van 
could distribute large quantities of our litera- 
ture, both in English and foreign tongues. 
Few persons realize the large proportion of 
foreign-born citizens now living in New Eng- 
land. The census of 1910 showed resident 
twenty-seven nationalities in New England. 
The total population in round figures was 
6,500,000 people, and of these about four 
million were foreign-born, roughly 60 per 
cent. ‘The census-of 1915 will state the per- 
centage of foreign-born aslarger. The figures 
are significant. 

That these new-comers and their children 
make the best of Americans we well under- 
stand,—witness Mary Antin’s writings. We 
need no assurance that these new-comers and 
their children make notable contributions to 
our faith and fellowship—witness the spoken 
and written word of William Sullivan, Abra- 
ham Rihbany, and others. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of these new-comers are as ig- 
norant of the existence of our liberal churches 
as they well could be. Is it not tremendously 
worth while to attempt to sow our faith 
broadcast among them? It may well be, 
if we do so, that through such activity new 
life would in time come to our churches. 
The bread cast upon the waters, we are told, 
returns. 

The Association, it is expected, can pay the 
summer running expenses of such an auto- 
mobile van. ‘The van itself will cost $1,060. 
The North Middlesex and Essex Conferences 
at their recent meetings voted to raise re- 
spectively $100 and $50 toward the auto- 
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mobile. Two other pledges of $50 each 
have been received. -One-quarter of the 
automobile is thus assured. Fifteen more 
units of $50 each are needed. Will you give 
something? 

Your. fancy can easily visualize the van. 
It will be a neat Ford car with a specially 
constructed wagon body containing sleeping 
accommodations for two men, and the tiniest 
of kitchenettes. At the back there will be 
a speaker’s folding platform. Will you help? 
Contributions should be sent to Louis C. 
Cornish, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Che Anitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Neglected Pacties of the Social 
Problem. 


FRANKLIN KENT GIFFORD. 


Every housewife knows, what the larger 
housekeeping forgets, that good housekeep- 
ing cannot afford to neglect any of its factors. 

For example, good housekeeping cannot 
coexist with sour bread. ‘The entire process 
is soured by this one neglected factor. So 
with the bread itself. To make good bread 
it is necessary to reckon with every factor in 
the process. The flour, the water, the milk, 
the sugar, the yeast, and the oven must all 
be just right or the whole process is all 
wrong. If the yeast be old or the oven cold, 
it matters not that the farmers were virtuous 
and the flour a model brand. A bad yeast- 
cake or an open damper will bring farmers to 
naught and millers to shame. 

All this is duly recognized in the smaller 
housekeeping. It is only in the larger, 
national housekeeping that we expect to 
succeed with neglected factors. Temperance, 
or total abstinence, is such a neglected factor 
of the larger problem, our national house- 
keeping. It is not the only factor or the 
only neglected factor in the problem, but it 
is an essential factor, without which we have 
no right to reckon on national success. 

Already we see this truth conceded from 
every side. ‘The corporations, the churches, 
the reformers, the arts, the sciences, and the 
athletes, all have no use for rum. ‘The 
athlete speaks for all when he lays down the 
law that the first point in training is to 
“cut out the booze.” It is, in fact, the law 
of a sound civilization. We cannot expect 
to win with such a handicap as the intem- 
perate habits of our ancestors. Alcohol 
alone would defeat the process, as an open 
damper defeats the bread. 

It is significant, in short, or rather it is 
conclusive, that sooner or later every cause, 
from fine arts to athletes, and from business 
to political economy, has had to reckon with 
the temperance factor, for the simple reason 
that to reckon without it spells failure in 
every case. The home ranges itself on the 
side of temperance as a matter of course, 
while woman instinctively spies it as the 
natural ally of her greatest function. It is 
certainly the missing factor in many a house- 
hold with everything that heart could de- 
sire except this. With youth, love, children, 
talents, friends, and a drunken husband (or 
wife),—no wonder so many conclude that 
the one thing needful is to “let rum alone’’!} 


Obviously, in view of such a great and 
ever-growing testimony in favor of temper- 
ance, our course is clear thus far. We must 
continue the testimony. We must insist on 
this factor as indispensable, rescue it from 
neglect, and enforce it by the written and 
sunwritten law. 

But more! Temperance, be it remem- 
bered, is simply one factor of a larger proc- 
ess, the social problem, or national house- 
keeping; and to enlist the support and enthu- 
siasm of the whole people it is necessary to 
enlist it for the problem, not merely for a 
single factor. 

The reason why the housewife is interested 
in yeast is because she is interested in bread, 
and the reason why she is interested in 
bread is because she is interested in the 
family; but it is difficult to interest people 
in yeast who have no use for bread and 
butter and human beings. 

So with the athlete. He “cuts out the 
booze’? not for love of temperance, but for 
love of athletics. A single, negative virtue 
—the not doing of something or other—is 
far from inspiring; and it is little wonder 
that so long as temperance appealed to 
nothing but the spirit of abnegation it ap- 
pealed in vain to most of us, whereas now 
that it begins to appeal to twelve great 
enthusiasms it begins to gain in cogency. 

In short, if one weakness of the world 
hitherto is to reckon without temperance, a 
weakness of the temperance movement is to 
reckon without the world and its problem. 
We used to be told that all we needed was 
to “let rum alone” and watch our wings 
begin to sprout; in other words, that rum 
is the root of all evil, the Bible to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, and that with no 
rum we should have no vice, no poverty, 
nothing but heaven on earth. 

For one, I do not believe a word of it. In 
fact, I do not believe that we can even let 
tum alone until we are willing to let certain 
other things alone that are just as intemper- 
ate and vicious. 

How can we expect a world to be sober 
in one respect while it remains roaring 
drunk in every other? Is the world to 
become a teetotaler with respect to rum, 
and continue drunk as a lord with greed, 
caste, the lust of dominion, and the pride of 
life? On the contrary, all these will strike 
hands with rum and encourage one another 
in the grand debauch. Idleness, surfeit, 
ennui, overwork, underfeeding, joblessness, 
and despair are the natural allies of rum; 
and if temperance workers expect to get the 
better of one they must expect to get the 
better of all. The economic factor cannot 
be neglected if the temperance factor is to 
go right; and, to make a long story short, 
reformers of all sorts must quit their sectarian 
pettiness and strike hands in the recognition 
that each is a factor of a larger problem. 

Of course, there are callings in reform as 
in the professions,—as Garrison to anti- 
slavery, for example,—and such callings are 
natural and right. It seems to be nature’s 
way of getting the most out of us to put | 


us madly in love with some one man or 


of these unions should come the recogni 
that the home and the calling are me 
of human society, while the noblest 
isa matter of fact, i not this 


1 S, Sid not antag- 
With this widening recognition will 
the disappearance of the cross-pur- 
poses by virtue or vice of which one reform 
defeats another. 
~ As love to one is the symbol of love to 
man, so the zeal for a single reform should 
apprise a man of the right attitude toward 
reform in toto. Yet, as things go, the aver- 
age man has no use for any reform but his 
_ own, and insists that there is nothing wrong 
but theology or medicine or land or the 
trusts or the tariff or the drink habit or 
whatsoever blunder he has blundered upon, 
whereas one of these is about as good as 
another. To cite the usual accursed author 
who has said our good things before us:— 

“Do not be so vain of your one objection. 
Do you think there is only one? Alas, my 
good friend, there is no part of society... 
better than any other part. All our things 
are right and wrong together. Do you 
complain of our marriage? Our marriage is 
no worse than our education, our diet, our 
trade, our social customs. . . . When we see an 
eager assailant of one of these wrongs, a 
special reformer, we feel like asking him: 
What right have you, sir, to your one virtue? 
Is virtue piecemeal? This is a jewel amidst 
the rags of a beggar.”’ 

A total and not a partial regeneration is 
the logic of reform. Let the beggar retain 
his jewel, and get rid of his rags. 

To recapitulate. Not only must causes 
of every kind take temperance to be their ally, 
but temperance workers must get sight of 
the larger problem of which theirs is one 
neglected factor. 

With this sight of the larger problem will 
come new enlistments and easy victories, 
instead of the present guerilla warfare, often 
of one factor against another. ‘Temperance, 
like character, is the by-product of a larger 
process, and is the natural and not infre- 
quent consequence of conversion to a greater 
cause. 

The convert, especially to a cause with a 
fresh and powerful leaven, finds it easy, or 
at least possible, to ‘‘clean up.’”’ What we 
need, and what we have, is such a cause: 
the great social problem, the human uplift. 
With humanity enlisted in that, many 
subordinate yet indispensable reforms will 
achieve a hitherto undreamed-of success. 


New Wine in Old Bottles. 


The Old South Meeting-house, at the cor- 
ner of Milk and Washington Streets, has lived 
through many changes of religious thought 
since the days of its erection, and has had an 
exciting share in Boston’s history besides. 
During the latter years of the nineteenth 
century and the early part of the twentieth 
it performed a useful service, too, as the 

ts background for admirable historical lectures 
_ and lecturers. During this time the Old 
South Work, under the direction of Edwin D. 
Mead, contributed nobly to the formation 
of character and to the ennoblement of 
ideals among the young people of Boston. 
Latterly, however, it has been increasingly 
‘difficult to interest young people and others 
in historical lectures, and the excellent audi- 

eons in the Meeting-house has not been 

f might be. _ Realizing this, 


to Mr. George W. Coleman, director of the 
Ford Hall movement, that an application of 
the Ford Hall idea might very well be made 
to the Old South Work. This suggestion has 
crystallized in a course of five Sunday after- 
noon lectures which began in the Old South 
Meeting-house, February 6, and will con- 
tinue every other Sunday through April 2. 
An excellent concert half an hour in length 
will precede each lecture, and questions from 
the floor will also be a regular feature of the 
programme. 

The first speaker on the list was Prof. Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch, whose topic, ‘‘The Old 
Religious Faith and the New Social Enthusi- 
asm,” may be said to epitomize as well as 
introduce the series. Prof. Rauschenbusch 
is recognized as the leader of the social 
awakening of the American churches. His 
volume on “Christianity and the Social Cri- 
sis” had more to do with this awakening 
than any other single influence, and in a 
second book, ‘‘Christianizing the Social 
Order,’”’ he has traced the later development 
of the movement. A professor of church 
history in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Rauschenbusch is also one of the most 
beloved teachers of young men in this coun- 
try. His lecture sets a high note for the Old 
South course. 

On February 20, Rabbi Samuel Schulman 
of New York will speak on ‘‘ The Future of the 
Jew in America,’ delivering a message of 
great value to Americans as well as to Jews 
concerning the contribution made by mem- 
bers of his race to American life, In essence, 
the contribution of the Jew to the making of 
America is dependent upon his religious char- 
acter, which has made him a good family 
man, a good citizen, a good business man, 
scholar, scientist, orator, preacher, and the 


rest. The value of such a lecture in these | 


days when the Jewish problem is being 
brought to mind as never before need not 
be urged. 

March 5, the speaker will be Raymond B. 
Fosdick of New York, and his topic ‘‘ Policing 
a Great City.’ Mr. Fosdick carries degrees 
from Princeton University and the New York 
Law School, but his particular distinction 
is that he recently spent a year in Europe as 
the representative of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, studying police organization in 
various large cities, and so is recognized as 
an authority on police matters. He has 
also been secretary to the Police Commis- 
sioner of New York. 

March 19, Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cor- 
nell University is to speak on ‘The Ethics 
of Nationality.” Prof. Schmidt was born 
in Sweden, has studied in Berlin, was director 
of the American School of Archeology in 
Jerusalem, and is now at the head of the 
Department of Semitic Languages and Lit- 
eratures At Cornell. Incidentally he has writ- 
ten histories of Egypt, India, and Syria. He 
may therefore be regarded as uniquely quali- 
fied to discuss sympathetically as well as with 
knowledge what race prejudice may or may 
not mean. 

‘To conclude the course on April 2, President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University will 
speak on ‘The Meaning of America.” 
President Faunce comes of old New England 
stock and has grown up close to the best 
traditions of American life and American ed- 
ucation. But whether as a college instruc- 
tor, as preacher at a Fifth Avenue church, 
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kept his heart and mind open to the press- 
ing problems that beset the common man 
in this country. Because of this chiefly it is 
that he can interpret America successfully to 
such a mixed audience as will very likely 
go to hear him at the Old South Meeting- 
house. 

The constituency which this forum will 
particularly attempt to reach is, however, 
that of the church-going people. The Ford 
Hall meetings, under Mr. Coleman’s direc- 
tion, have quite distinctly aimed to reach 
the unchurched. The Old South meetings, 
though utterly devoid of religious features, 
will hope to gather together every variety 
of church people. Mr. Coleman will him- 
self conduct the question period, which is 
equal to saying that this will be a very live 
hour, full of interest and educational value. 
The ushers for the meetings are to be the 
leaders of the Boy Scout troops in Greater 
Boston. This new use of the historical 
building, which the late Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way caused to be preserved for Boston, will 
be followed with great interest by the com- 
munity at large. 


For Religious Training in the Home. 


A committee from the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society is desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation of books, stories, songs, pictures, 
and any material found helpful from ex- 
perience in the religious training of children 
in the home. Every parent or guardian 
having the knowledge of the existence of 
such material is earnestly requested to put 
the committee on the track of it by notifying 
the chairman of the committee, Charles T. 
Billings, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Chnion, 


Boston Federation. 


The midwinter meeting of the Boston 
Federation was held Sunday, January 30, 
at the First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
Mass. ‘The afternoon session was opened at 
four o’clock by a devotional service led by 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes. The business meeting 
was called by the president. 

Mr. Williams reported for the member- 
ship committee that it has been successful 
in forming a union, or forum, in Revere. 
Dedham has a flourishing union and may join 
the Federation shortly. Three unions seem 
hopeless, but the work is continuing, and 
more results are looked for in the near 
future. Miss Rothe reported for the social 
committee. Soloists can be supplied to 
the unions at any time by communicating 
with the chairman or the president. Plans 
for the indoor picnic are being made, and 
the invitation of the Lawrence union to hold 
it in its parish hall was accepted. 

It was voted that the Boston Federation 
appoint a committee to help the Young 
People’s Religious Union take charge of the 
candy table at the midwinter Isles of Shoals 
Reunion, the committee to comprise one 
member from each union present. Reports 
were heard from all the unions, and the busi- 
ness meeting adjourned at six o’clock. 

At the evening meeting, inspiring addresses 
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were delivered by Rev. Roger S. Forbes and 
Hon. Sanford Bates. A vocal selection was 
rendered by Miss Georgie May Morris; 
violin and ’cello selection by Miss Edith 
Roubound and Mr. Rollin Hoyt Fisher. 
The meeting closed with a hymn and the 
benediction. 
HELEN G. PEPPER, 
Secretary. 


Cake and Candy Sale. 


Miss Emily J. Cline, 56 Magnolia Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., chairman of the candy 
table at the Isles of Shoals Reunion, to be 
held in the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, on Saturday, February 12, solicits 
both cake and candy for this sale. The 
donations may be sent to the above address 
or left with Miss Torr at the Unitarian 
headquarters. It is hoped to realize a large 
sum on this occasion. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, February 14, at 
11 A.M. Rey. Elmer S. Forbes will speak. 


At the organ service in the Arlington Street 
Church on Wednesday afternoon, February 
16, at five o’clock, the brief address will 
be given by the minister, Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the Arlington Street 
Church, Wednesday, February 16. Subject, 
“How to make Ethical Teaching Religious,” 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot. Supper at 6, ad- 
dress at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 


On February 13, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell 
will preach. A Quiet Hour is held in this 
church at 4.30 each Wednesday afternoon. 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany will preach on 
February 16. 


Speakers at the noon-day services in King’s 
Chapel next week will be: Monday, February 
14, Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D.; ‘Tues- 
day, Rev. Sydney B. Snow; Wednesday, 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Worcester; Thurs- 
day, Rev. Peter Black, First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Lynn; Friday, Rev. Emery B. 
Hunt, D.D., First Baptist Church, Newton 
Centre. The service on Saturday will, as 
usual, be entirely musical. 


Meetings. 


THE WoRCESTER CONFERENCE. — The 
forty-ninth annual meeting was held with the 
Church of the Unity, Worcester, January 
26-27. The opening sermon was preached 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham,D.D. On 
Thursday morning Rev. Ralph E. Conner of 
Gardner conducted a devotional service. 
Mr. W. D. Kendall, in behalf of the Church of 
the Unity, cordially welcomed the Conference. 
The first subject considered was ‘Our 
Mission Services.”’ Rev. H. H. Saunderson 
of Boston told of various methods of conduct- 
ing these services, which were intended pri- 
marily for the deepening of the spiritual life. 
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There is among us a liberal evangelistic move- 
ment. The time has come to present our mes- 
sage to the heart rather than the intellect. 
Congregational singing and simple, sincere, 
direct preaching should be employed. Later 
in the day Mrs. F. F. Woodward told of a 
successful series of mission services held in 
the First Parish in Fitchburg. In his annual 
report the secretary told of the various 
meetings held during the year. The present 
vacant pulpits are Grafton, Bolton, and 
Marlboro. The annual report of the treas- 
urer showed that the receipts amounted to 
$718.27 and the expenditures $403, leaving 
a balance on hand of $315.27. An address 
was given by T. Hovey Gage, Esq., of Worces- 
ter, on ‘The Part which the Minister ought 
to take in the Administration of the Business 
of the Parish.’’ Mr. Gage believed that the 
minister is the proper person to attend to 
much of the detail connected with the ad- 
ministration of the “business affairs of the 
church, and that his attention to it would be 
beneficial to him and to the church. Under 
the present system the real executive officer 
is apt to be the janitor, who tells the com- 
mittee what repairs or supplies are needed, 
and is frequently authorized to attend to the 
business. The church ought to maintain 
a standard above reproach in the prompt 
payment of its bills and in keeping the church 
premises neat and clean. These matters 
involve the daily attention of a competent 
manager. If the church is worth while, its 
business should be looked after by one who 
makes it his first and only business, and the 
only person whose first business is the church 
and who has the time to attend to it is the 
minister. He is or can be in daily attendance, 
and he ought to be capable of managing these 
details. With the assistance of his committee 
the minister ought to have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the parish budget, who contributes 
and the amount of their contributions, and 
have some well-matured plans for the expen- 
ditures. It seems significant that the seem- 
ing decline of our church is synchronous with 
the decline of the prestige of its ministers, 
and both attendant on the divorce between 
the minister and parish business. 

The next speaker, Rev. E. F. Hayward 
of Chicopee, said that Mr. Gage’s address 
was a sign of the times. The highest type 
of education, we are told, is engineering. 
He had supposed that the highest educa- 
tion had to do with ideals and the humanities. 
We have heard of medical engineers and 
legal engineers and now we are to have the 
ecclesiastical engineer. The minister is to 
be transformed into a manager. This is 
not a new thing. The Roman Catholic 
priest has always been an_ ecclesiastical 
manager, but one day liberty-loving people 
protested and Congregationalism was born. 
If the minister does not stand for idealism, 
no one will stand forit. Poor Dr. Channing, 
who was only a minister and not a manager! 
The fact is, there are two types of mind—the 
intuitive and the executive. One reason why 
able young men are not entering the ministry 
is that our laymen are not willing to have their 
sons live on what they pay their ministers. 
“But you are going home from this Confer- 
ence to permit your ministers to be your 
prophets and to teach your children that life 
has two values—value in cash and value in 
service. ‘Teach your boys to be proud to be 
poor if they can be of use.” Continuing 
the topic of the day, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell 
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spoke on ‘‘ What the Laymen must do to save 
the Church.”’ He outlined the history of 
Christianity, showing that all through the 
centuries of its existence the democratic ideal 
has asserted itself. Unitarian churches are 
all that remain of the Puritan attempt at 
religious democracy. Our churches ought to 
be the breeders of individualism, yet there is 
a tendency to leave the. management of 
our churches to the ministers. The church 
is in decline because the laymen have dele- 
gated to the minister a load to carry that no 
mancan bear. ‘The minister is not the proper 
person to carry the business affairs of the 
church. The discussion was continued by 
Rev. Messrs. Skerrye and Elder. It was 
voted that the directors of the Conference be 
instructed, if it were possible, to have the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Gage and Mr. Maxwell printed 
and distributed among the churches of the 
Conference. During the noon intermission a 
bountiful luncheon was served by the ladies 
of the Church of the Unity. The report of the 
credential committee showed that over four 
hundred persons were in attendance. The 
thanks of the Conference were extended to the 
Church of the Unity for its abundant hos- 
pitality, to the preacher of the sermon and 
the speakers of the day. The appreciation 
by the Conference for the work of Miss 
Frances E. White in Clinton and Worcester 
was expressed. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Charles L. Wilder, Lan- 
caster; vice-presidents, A. F. Butterworth, 
Brookfield, and J. G. Faxon, Fitchburg; treas- 
urer, D. W. Lincoln, Worcester; secretary, 
J. C. Duncan, Clinton. Directors: F. M. 
McGeery, Grafton; Henry R. Smith, Leomin- 
ster; Herbert M. Hazelton, Marlboro; Mrs. 
A. P. Rugg, Worcester; Mrs. C. C. Stone, 
Clinton; E. M. Slocombe, Worcester. Mis- 
sionary Council: Rev. J. C. Kent, North- 
boro; Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., Worcester; 
Rev. R. F. Leavens, Fitchburg; and the presi- 
dent and secretary. 


Churches. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Henry W. Pinkham: 
The annual meeting and parish supper were 
on the evening of January 21. About one 
hundred enjoyed the meal provided by the 
Women’s Alliance, after which the annual 
reports were heard. ‘The Christmas decora- 
tions completed their mission in cheerful 
flames in the fireplace, from which light and 
warmth radiated, befitting the occasion. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$187 on hand, with all bills paid. The total 
receipts for the year 1915 were $4,158, of 
which $8co were used in repairs and im- 
provements of the building. The reports of 
The Alliance, of the Sunday-school, and of 
the Social Club indicated a year of work 
and of achievement. The pastor’s report 
covered the period beginning with March 1, 
1915. Congregations have averaged over one 
hundred. An Open Forum, one evening each 
month, has been started, with promise of 
much usefulness. The first week in January 
a preaching mission was held, with Rev. 
C. W. Casson, Rev. Charles E. Park, and 
Rev. S. R. Maxwell as preachers. The adop-° 
tion of the New Hymn and Tune Book is 
under consideration. Seventeen new mem- 
bers were received by vote into the Society. 
An excellent spirit prevails, and the new r 
begins with splendid promise. Januz 
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- successful experiment. 


_ interesting address by Mrs. Davis. 


. Piuats exchanged pulpits with Dr. 


George W. Bell of Stoneham. Mr. Pinkham 


announced a series of sermons on Human 
Progress for the last three Sundays of Feb- 
ruary, as follows: February 13, ‘‘Humanity’s 
Coming of Age’’; February 20, ‘‘Nature’s 
Two Methods of Securing Progress: Conflict 
and Co-operation’’; February 27, “‘ Private 
Property as both a Help and a Hindrance to 
Human Progress.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: The annual 
meeting of the society was held in December, 
and the reports indicated a year of continued 
progress. Twenty-five persons have united 
with the church during the year, thirteen of 
them men. The Women’s Alliance has the 
largest membership in its history, and the 
Sunday-school reported a larger membership 
and attendance than at any time during the 
last ten years. The minister’s Bible class 
has been resumed, and a young men’s class, 
for the study of community problems, formed. 
In January the men’s club tried a most 
Instead of having a 
speaker from away, as is its custom, it was 
decided to make an effort to induce the men 
of the church to attend and then have half 
a dozen short talks by members of the club 
upon the general theme, ‘‘ What the Church 
of the Unity Offers to Men.’’ Under this 
head were discussed ‘‘The Church Plant,” 
“Church Membership,” ‘‘Why I came to the 
Church, and was it worth while?”’ etc., after 
which Mr. Reccord was called upon to give 
“The Minister’s Point of View.” One hun- 
dred and twenty-six men sat down to the 
supper, and all agreed that the meeting had 
been one of the most interesting and help- 
ful in the history of the club. The sixth 
series of People’s Meetings is being given 
under the joint auspices of the men’s clubs 
of the Church of the Unity and the 
South Congregational Church (Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom, D.D., minister). The topics and 
speakers are as follows: ‘‘Behind Dungeon 
Walls,” by Donald Lowrie; “‘ National Arma- 
ments and International Hatreds,” by Hon. 
Francis Neilson, M.P., of England; “Lloyd 
George: Britain’s Master Mind,” by Louis 
U. Wilkinson, M.A., Litt.D.; “After the 
War: Settlement and Reconstruction,’ by 
S. K. Ratcliffe; ‘The Church and Labor,” 
by Charles Stelzle; ‘‘Social Education,” by 
Dr. David Snedden; ‘‘ The Place of the Edu- 
cated Woman in Modern Life,” by Dean 
Sarah L. Arnold; “‘Our Enlarging Conception 
of God,” by Prof. Herbert A. Youtz; ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Relations in the Far East,’’ by Prof. Ian 
C. Hannah. 


WATERVILLE, Mre.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: On January 
20 the Waterville branch of the Women’s 
Alliance had the honor of entertaining Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis, corresponding secretary of 
the National Board. Neighboring Alliances 
in the State were invited, and delegates from 
Augusta and Belfast attended. The Ware 
parlors were attractively decorated, and a 
delicious luncheon was served. There were 
sixty present. A short business meeting 
followed the serving of the luncheon, inter- 
spersed with two pleasing musical numbers. 
The ladies then listened to an intensely 
She 
ents 0 ee twenty and thirty thou- 

rk, and has travelled 
some of her many 
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interesting experiences in her own delightful 
manner, and her talk was greatly enjoyed by 
every one present. Altogether the affair 
was one of the pleasantest social events of 
the year in Unitarian circles. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged............ - $9,680.45 
Jan. 1. Society in Plainfield, N.J.. ; 70.00 
3. A. A. Ballou, Brockton, Mas 10.00 
5. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.. 965.00 
6. Sunday School, Barnstable, Mass... 5.00 
6. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., ‘addi- 
GONE BE once er ohuis sradiuis Wiaman 15.00 
7- Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston, Mass...... 100.00 
7. Society in Arlington, Mass., additional, 25.00 
7. Society in Madison, Wis.............. 50.00 
tre AS TIGNES occhacshihar ea alas Sew cle iotte «50 
8. Philadelphia League of Unitarian 
Women ree «5 sie cec wale as 10.00 
8. Society in Charleston, S.C..... 25.00 
1o. H. E. Stowe, Washington, DC 25.00 
to. Mrs. H. E. Stowe, Washington, rOHe. 25.00 
ro. Society in Manchester, Masso Fa cersie.« 25.00 
11. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
tional eens = Tos cate isc at nre-oicke 20.00 
12. Society in Westwood, Mass........... 90.00 
12. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
PIONS eee erode woes. Salaw% wie Waal 5.00 
12. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
Plana pene nace oS ern oisccie os eons 800.00 
14. King’s Chapel, Boston, abies addi- 
tional, . <a 50.00 
14. G.A. Barron, ‘Lexington, Ga tithone 2.50 
15. Society in Sharon, pS EEE eae oe 30.00 
17. Mrs. A. G. Bullock, Worcester, Mass. . 100.00 
19. Associate Members s. lec. ecistere 25.50 
20. Society in Clinton, Mass., to create a 
Tiere ee DG. ss (-.-)e'-)aniabsiate, seis ot 50.00 
20. Society in Clinton, Mass.. cues 3.90 
20. Society i in Schenectady, N. vi eatie- cues & 10.00 
22. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
HOT SE Reber hei k Sucoicins vaca o.aw'e 200.00 
24. Mrs. Francis H. Day, ee Eng.,. 20.00 
24. Society in Northum erland, 3-00 
24. Society in Rochester, N.Y., atic. 14.62 
25. Society in Revere, Magli! fer ee 10.00 
25. Society i in Neponset, MRSS sei cae 40.00 
27. Society i in Francestown, N.H.. 10.00 
28. Society in Neponset, Mass., additional, 10.00 
28. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, I 20.00 
29. Bert C. Preston, Armada, Mich... ...- 5.00 
29. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
AIONGN Se gies ars os alas ee Sine 100.00 
29. Society in Exeter, N.H.............0. 35.00 
31. New York League of Unitarian Women, 10.00 
31. Society in Charlestown, N.H. ........ 25.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 1. Society in Arlington, Mass.. 32.31 
13. Louisville, Ky., Branch Women’s Al- 
Hikerein ata = 2 eine, Saba 5.10 
24. Income of Invested Funds............ 500.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
Jan. 1. Income Hollis Street Church Fund 
Sf OR. 2 ena, a 10.00 
$13,267.88 


Henry M. Wiu41aMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Star IsJand Notes. 


The annual midwinter Reunion of the Isles 
of Shoals Association will be held Saturday, 
February 12, at the South Congregational 
Church, Exeter Street, Boston. Assemble at 
12.30; luncheon at 1; address by Prof. Kir- 
sopp Lake at 2, followed by an entertainment. 
During the Reunion there will be a sale of 
aprons and bags, in charge of Mrs. C. B. 
Wetherell, 1 Fuller Place, Cambridge, to 
whom aprons and bags-with-a-dime-in-each 
may be sent, and a sale of cake and candy, in 
charge of Miss Emily J. Cline, 56 Magnolia 
Street, Dorchester, to whom contributions 
may be sent. 

Tickets at 75 cents each may be had from 
Carl B. Wetherell, 20 Alden Road, Water- 
town, to whom all remittances with self- 
addressed stamped envelope enclosed should 
be sent. 


The meeting on February 26 at the West 
Newton Unitarian parish house for the bene- 
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fit of the Star Island Purchase Fund is held 
under the auspices of the Congregational and 
Unitarian societies. Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
will speak on the Shoals, with the slides. In- 
formal dancing will follow. Tickets, 50 cents. 
Committee in charge: Mrs. S. Homer Wood- 
bridge (Congregational), Miss Gladys Wyman 
(Congregational), Miss Mabel Pratt (Unita- 
rian), Miss Caroline S. Burrage (Unitarian). 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
Previously acknowledged ‘ 
Mr. Ch : 2 
Mr. M. T. i ; 
Miss Lucy Lowell 2 s 
Mrs. Jonathan Smit an 25.00 
Mrs. Ellena B. Gage, Los Angeles, Cal......... 1.00 
Mrs. Clara T. G eae Meee Ns ZWii S455 dhe ao tO 3.00 
Miss Binring (cae wiriets, dy ee J. Ckas tmeeily.s oc .00 
Winkley Guild, palinach Place Church (three 
WOEERTOS oe aes nc sa ce een ccassecee 46.00 
Mrs. F. D. Cushman (additional) ............. 10.00 
Mrs, J. TsRover, Philadelphia... 6... 2.0.22... 10.00 
Rev. W. C. Gannett and friend .............. 5.00 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw.. 500.00 
Waltham Alliance entertainment receipts. 33.00 
Mrs. H. S. Upson, Cleveland, Ohio... .. . 25.00 
Back Log Club, Littleton, Mass., church. . 12.00 
Mrs. Mary Hall Chapin, Chicago PT ie 5.00 
Mr. George A. god Ee SMa cicledlak occas siete 10.00 
First Church in Roxbury, ie Miss Rogers...... 50.00 
Mrs. W. S. Grey (additional)................. 2.00 
Young People’s Societys ee Rae ice Siri eele 10.00 
Hon. W. W. Crapo. . 100.00 
Total, $21,193.12 


All contributions should be sent to the 
chairman, Carl B. Wetherell, 20 Alden Road, 
Watertown, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“Our Workers at Work”’ is the significant 
title of a course of Friday morning talks 
or lectures that is being given by graduates 
of the School or by others doing work such 
as the School ‘prepares its students to do. 
Whether the speakers begin with carefully 
prepared papers and end with conferences or 
familiar talks, or at once show by illustra- 
tions of daily experiences what their parish 
work is like, it is all illuminating and helpful. 
What is not related is often as suggestive as 
what is told. Noone can adequately describe 
all the means and motives employed to bring 
about what is sought by every one in parish 
assistant’s work. The friendly service and 
counsel, the never-ending “‘follow-up’’ work, 
the care of classes or of Sunday-school, the 
persistent effort to bring together for re- 
ligious worship under Unitarian leadership 
all who may be gathered together,—these are 
obvious activities. How they are all carried 
on is not always easy to see; but one infers 
that the enthusiasm which inspires the leader- 
ship of one, the quiet, unobtrusive friendliness 
which gains confidence and respect for 
another, or the unflinching courage which 
leads a third through difficult situations to 
rewarding success are some of the personal 
elements which enter largely into the work. 

Miss Anna B. Carter, who is finishing the 
first year with the church at Lawrence, was 
the first speaker; Miss Hope Fagan, the first 
graduate of the School and for nearly seven 
years with the First Parish in Dorchester, was 
the second speaker; and Miss Edith L. Jones, 
for many years the active and successful 
co-worker with Miss Stokes at Bulfinch Place, 
was the third. Any minister or layman who 
is uninformed about the work that may be 
done or be waiting to be done by a parish 
assistant will do well to hear these addresses. 
They are given at half-past nine on Friday 
mornings and all are welcome. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Wouldn’t they cash your check for you?”’ 
said Mrs. Twickembury. ‘Well, you come 
with me and I'll indemnify you.” 


Joan: ‘‘Parson, ’e be always askin’ for 
money for ’is new ’eatin’ apparatus. Why 
don’t ’e just say, plain, as ’ow ’e wants a 
new set o’ teeth?’’—Punch. 


“T want a motto from Shake- 
speare to hang upin my shop. Can you give 
me one?” Patron: “Of course. How will 
this do? ‘Then saw you not his face.’’”— 


Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Barber: 


Johnnie: ‘I wish I was Tommy Jones.” 
Mother: ‘‘Why? You are stronger than he 
is, you have a better home, more toys, and 
more pocket-money.” Johnnie: ‘Yes, I 
know; but he can wiggle his ears.””—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


A Wall Street man was speaking of the 
cautiousness of a certain operator. ‘‘No 
wonder,” he said, “‘that man is successful. 
He reminds me of an old farmer who when- 
ever he bought a new herd of sheep examined 
each sheep closely to make sure that it had 
no cotton in it.””—Harper’s Magazine. 


Kate Sanborn has recalled a blow to her 
vanity, as follows: ‘“‘I asked,’’ she says, “the 
carpenter to adorn a weather-beaten door 
with some putty and a coat of paint. ‘Yes’m,’ 
he replied, ‘paint and putty will fix up a 
thing wonderful. Lots o’ humbly people use 
paint and putty. But I guess you and I 
hain’t tried it yet.’”’ 


A gentleman who lives in a Southern town 
the other day employed a carpenter to par- 
tition off his study, and make the partition 
sound-proof. ‘The carpenter’ declared that 
he could do this effectually with a filling of 
sawdust. When it was finished, the gentle- 
man stood on one side and called to the 
carpenter on the other, ““Can you hear me, 
Smith?” “No, sir, not a it,” was the 
prompt reply. 


“T don’t want to wear my old hat to 
church,” said eight-year-old Gladys, ‘even 
if it does rain. The trimming is all worn 
out, mother.” “It’s the best thing to wear 
on a day like this,” said her mother, firmly. 
“Remember that it’s the inside and not the 
outside—what is unseen, not what is seen— 
that really matters, my little girl.” ‘‘Yes’m,”’ 
said Gladys, eagerly, “I do remember; but 
the lining of that hat is worn even worse 
than the trimming!’’—Selected. 


Kate Sanborn has noted the hopefulness 
of an old fellow, tall, lanky, thin, with a 
narrow head and long, straight hair, to 
whom her father gave an old silk hat of 
abnormal size. It was tried on, and the 
entire head completely obscured. ‘You 
can’t wear that,” said her father. “It’s a 
mile too big for you.”’ ‘It ds a leetle large,” 
said the grateful recipient, appearing from 
beneath the extinguisher, ‘but I’ll take it 
along. My hair may thicken up.” 


At an exhibition of paintings a lady and 
her daughter, as reported by the Youth’s 
Companion, took much interest in a picture 
which represented a soldier with hollow 
cheeks and staring eyes. It was called 
“After the Attack of Liitzen.” ‘What is 
‘Liitzen,’ Mary Anne?’ asked Mrs. Crockett 
_in a whisper. Mary Anne admitted that 
she did not know. “Well, anyway,” said 
Mrs. Crockett, with conviction, “its a terri- 
ble disease. I can see that easy enough 
without anybody telling me.” 


~~ 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the Ameri 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildin 
mecng- Hye publishes books, tracts, and devotiona 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I, Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890, 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unita churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. ‘ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H, Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and. 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. ; 

General Secretary, Rey. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

' Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles 'T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ‘ BY 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. _ 

Vice-Presidents. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be uddressed. ’ 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” , 

PP aad Rey. Alson H, Robinson, Newton Centre, 
ass. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd oper Rey. William M. Brundage, Mr. 

John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. | 

correspondence and send contributions to the 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnean : 


SYSTEM | 
Of Underground Refuse Disposal _ 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 

‘ ms with foot. Hands never ; 3m, 


Brie STEeMENSON| Underground Garbage 
we saver “8 and Refuse Receivers 


PG U.sa.pat.oFF 


WV" - . 
orEN seruae mage / - 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily - 

‘ waste in house or GARAGE, 
Our Underground Earth 

Closet means freedom from 

polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs, It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
_ PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value."’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. f 
West Newton, Mass. 


fs) 


. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL _ 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, _ 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, << 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. _ : 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNT 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in ac 
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. 


